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For the Companion. 
THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

I was almost ready for bed, one night, when 
my wife started up. “O Tom, I forzot;-I am 
so sorry! But you must go with me to Barnes’ | 
Alley. I quite forgot to pay Letitia yesterday.” | 

“Who is Letitia?’ I grumbled. ‘Whoever 
she is she can wait.” But I halted, my boots , 
half off. 

“The washerwoman. No, I must go to-night. 
How could I be so careless?’ Now Mel’s rules 
of daily payment in the house were written, il H 
not in blood, in many forms and sacrifices of | 
little luxuries by me, This was the first time, | 
howevor, that I had been drazged out of bed to \ 
satisfy her inexorable sense of justice. I dressed ; 
and followed her down the alley, remonstrat- | 
ing, I eonfess. 

“It does seem absurd. But it was as if I) 
heard something telling me that I must come.” 

“O, if you go to your presentiments and spir- 
itnal influences’’ 

Sho stopped, her hand on the knob of the door, 
growing red. Nothing offends Melicent more ; 
than to hint that she is not the most practical 
of women. But she said nothing, only tapped , 
on the door. 

One of the oddost figures I had ever seen out- | 
side of a comic almanac opened it,—a little, ! 
wiry, saffron-colored woman, with every inuscle | 
and wrinkle so crooked and so saffron-colored j 
that one felt the twist and dye must begin in- | 
ternally at the very bones. Her hair was white, 
her gown a bright yellow. She nodded and 
smiled from head to foot when she saw my wife. 
Something about the poor creature was as heart- 
ening as to come in sight of a warm kitchen 
fire. 

“T have brought your money, Aunt Titia, and 
Tam very sorry’? —— 

“Don’t say a word, missus. I knowed it 
woull come to-night! Iknowed!” backing into 
the room and flinging the last words triumph- 
antly toward the bed where another head as 
wrinkled and yellow, and fully capped with 
white wool as her own, was bolstered against a 
pillow and nodding cheerfully. 

“Dat’s so, missus! Titch said she knowed it 
would come ’fore it was too late.” * 

“Too late?” My wife hurried into the room. 
I noticed then what I had observed at times be- 
fore, how sweet and tender were the inflections 
of this gracious lady’s voice when speaking to 
the poor or to children. Other people, sham or 
pretentious people, sometimes found it, I con- 
fess, not musical. She glanced at the bare 
dresser, the empty cupboard. 

“Do you mean that you had nothing to eat? 
That you were”—— 

“Not starvin’, missus. We had supper yes- 
terday evenin’. But a bite would be relishin’, 
dat’s a fac’.”’ 

It was the old man who was the speaker, 
Titia stood silently bobbing and nodding, pune- 
tuating his sentences like a movable exclama- 
tion point. 

“De store am open yet,” she said, at last. 
“Don’t you fret, chile,” seeing my wife’s face. 
“[knowed somethin’ would come ’fore mornin’. 
Be zood Lord hab neber lef’ Peter an’ me with- 
ont bread, an’ dat of good qnality, too.” 

“But why did yon not come to my wife for 
your money and for food?” I asked. 

“I knowed better than to dun a lady, sah. I 
Was raised in a gemman’s family,” drawing 
herself up. ‘“Cunnel Espens, ob Henrico Coun- 
ty. Au’ ole missus taught us dat dem who 
trasts in de Lord shall neber need to beg dere 

bread; none ob de Espens’ people, leastways.” 

“There is a more tragic story belonging to 
that poor washerwoman than you find in many 
— ,’ said Melicent, as we went up the alley 

ome. 


“T can easily belicve it. She said she had 
beon a slave,” 





| tween Melicent and myself. 
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THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 


I had been brought 
up an abolitionist, at the fect of Wendell Phil- 
lips; she, born a Virginian, took her politics ge- 
ographically. 

“Of course,’’ she replied, coolly, “I might 
know you would look at it ii that light. A® a 
there were not just as wretched histories behind 
any of these shanty doors, belonging to froe- 
torn Duateh and Irish!” 

After that I knew there was no chance that I 
would hear Titia’s story from my wife. But 
the next morning she commissioned me to buy 
a market-basket from Peter, who, bedridden as 
he was, was, she told me, a2 most dexterous 
workman in wicker-ware. I found bim at work 
now, with one of those tedious women beside 
him who have no other business than, under 
pretence of visiting the sick, to gossip and pry 
into the affairs of their neighbors. 

“Our friend Peter is nearly eighty,” she said. 
“No doubt you lie here thinking of the day of 
your death all day long, Peter?” 

Peter looked guilty. ‘‘No, ma’am; I ’fess I 
don’t tink enough ob dat. I feels quite a young 
man yet. It’s some time ’fore I spects to take 
dat ar journey. What I looks forrard to is 
meetin’ with Jacob, I spends most days a plan- 
ning how dat will come off.”’ 

“Who was Jacob?’ I said, seeing the story 
not far off. 

“Dat aris my oldest son, sah. De lad’ll be 
forty-five come next April. He war five year 
old when I saw him on last time, an’ it’s been 
a long time waiting for him to come baek. It’s 
been a drefful long time, sah.” 

“Sold, ch?” said the woman, arranging her 
shawl. 

“Yes, missus. You might call it dat. Cun- 
nel Espen, he war very hard pushed, and had to 
part wid some of his people. Dat ar war hard 
luck on de cunnel, for he was a gemplem; he 
want no slave-breeder, sah. Well, sah,’”’ lay- 
ing down his basket and swinging off into the 
often-told story with real gusto, “we knowed we 
had to go. So one fine sunny mornin’ he cailed 
me an’ Titia into der libery. 

“*Letty,’ he says (dat’s Titia), ‘you know 
some ob de people is goin’ to Kaintucky, to my 
frien’, Maj. Marshall?’ 

“¢*Yes, mars,’ says Titia. 

“«*Peter, hyah, is goin’,’ he says, ‘an’ de baby; 
Susan, I tink you call her?’ 

“ *¥Ves, mars,’ says Titia, again, ‘she is named 
for de missus.’ 

“*Yes. Well, my good girl, Dr. Payne, up in 
Marylan’, ho hab spoke for your boy, Jacob. He 
am a bery fine chile, Jacob; I hab often noticed 
him, dat chile.’ 





cob’s name was the same as his own, Espen, of 
course, 

| carried one of Peter’s baskets home. 

“I have heard Jacob’s story,” I said. But 
what can even such faith as that accomplish 

| While they make no effort to find their son?” 
| “Whatcan they do?” asked Melicent. 

A few days afterward she began aguin, as if 
i she had spoken but 2 minute before, — 
| “Tom, why should we not put our shoulders 
ito the wheel for poor Jacob. Suppose you try 
' Fetridge?” 

Fetridge was one of the many educated col- 
}ored men in Philadelphia, who constitute there 

a class set apart and distinct from any to be 

j found elsewhere. In no other city, North or 
i South, does the freedman carry himself with 
| such grave self-respect and real social equality 
as among the quiet Quakers, 

Fetridge was a physician with a large practice 
among his own people; a shrewd, sensible, mid- 
dle-azed man, whom I had strongly suspected, 
for years, of being an agent of the underground 
railroad. It is certain that he exercised a super- 
vision over all the colored people in their dis- 
trict, from Spruce Street to Catherine. 

“Tf anybody can give us an idea of the chances 

‘No, my good girl,’ says de mars. ‘De baby | of finding Jacob, it is Fetridge,’”’ said Mel. 
goes wid Peter, an’ Jacob to Marylan’. Dey’s The next day, accordingly, I dropped into the 
bof fine places an’ good masters—de Marshalls | Pluck physician’s office, just as he was dismiss- 
an’ de Paynes.’ ing his last patient, and briefly stated the case. 
“Bat Titia she cept starin’ at him like a stu- 


“Is there any probability that the man could 
pie womédn, on--seyin’, again “an’ again; ‘i 


be traced?” [ asived. 
tought my chillen wonld stay togedder.’ “What part of Maryland was he taken to?” 

“Den mars says, ‘You ken hab yer choice; “They don’t know that. A slave’s notion of 
you ken go wid Jacob, or you ken go wid yer} Scogtaphy is limited, as you know, The pur- 
husban’ an’ de baby. 1t’s desame to me. Now | chaser of the hoy was a Dr. Payne, however.” 
#0 away, an’ come at night an’ tell me what! Fetridge rose, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
you'll do. Ican’t do more dan dat.’ | unlocked a safe at one end of the room. He 
- “It was very considerate an’ like a gemplen, I had that peculiar grave, even melancholy reti- 
tought. But Titia, she had no reason, She sat | Cenc? of bearing which marks the best of his 
in de cabin dar as if she war dumb, Dat war| face; and I saw by his uncertain manner now, 
most onnatural ob all, for de Lord knows she that ho was about to take me, at least partially, 
allers hab words enough. She look at me, an’ | into his confidence, and doubted the propriety 
den she hold Jacob on one knee an’ de baby on | Of doing it. 
de oder. I couldn’t stan’ de sight ob her, an’ {| “Circumstances,” ho said, taking down & 
go out to de ficld. So when de night come she | ange book, “have made me acquainted with the 
say to de mars,— {families and whereabouts of many fugitive 

“I can’t leab my husban’ an’ de chile at my | slaves, and I have always made a note of both. 
breas’. I'll let de boy go. She neber bid dat} Perhaps some of these notes may be of use now. 
chile, dat Jacob, good-by, if you'll belico me. , Who was the owner of this man and bis wife?” 
In de mornin’ she packed all his clo’es ina bun-| “A Col. Espen, of Henrico County. 
die, an’ put a coat an’ trousers on him she'd He shut the book and looked at me keenly for 
for Sundays. Ole missus had gib her all de, * Moment. . 
stuff. I saw her puttin’ it on, tyin’ de strings | “You know tlre Espens?” I said. 
ag’in an’ ag’in, an’ polishin’ de buttons wid her’ “Se reputation, yes. , enene is nothing in this 
hand. Den she made some slap-cakes, what book that will help as. 
de chile liked best ob all, an’ set alittle table} He replaced the volume and asked a few ques 
an’ some honey on it, an’ den lifted him up be-| Hons ag to the age, appearance, etc., of Peter 
side it. {and his wife, as though he had been gathering 

“Mammy made you de clo’es, Jacob,’ she| *e symptoms of a patient. 
said. ‘Mammy baked de cakes my boy likes| “There is a chance of tracing this man,” he 
bes’. Will you try and tink about mammy, said. “I will come to your house this evening 
sometimes, sonny, boy” and tell you what it is.”’ 

“Den she knecled down on de groun’ an’ Now my house was two or three miles distant, 
kissed de chile’s face, an’ hands, an’ fect, an’ and negroes were not permitted then to ride in 
gets up an’ goes clar to de woods by de swamp; | ‘he strect-cars. I made some objection, there- 
an’ dar she stays till night when de boy was | fore, on his behalf. 
clean gone. Titia wasn’ta prayin’ woman, sah.| “It will be no trouble,” with a queer smile, 
But dat night she prayed de Lord to send dat | “Surely I ought to be willing to walk a mile or 
chile back to her. An’ every night since she’s | ‘9 for the sake of any of my own people.” 
prayed for dat chile to come back. She soon; Jt was a sultry evening, I remember; the sky 
got in de way ob consultin’ de Lord ’bout all she | unusually dark and the air breathless. That 
wanted; an’ what wid de prayers an’ de hard | curious, waiting hush which precedes a storm 
work, it’s all cometo us except Jacob, Pears as| Was a8 perceptible in the city as in meadows 
if de Lord wouldn’t hear todat. De oder chillen’s | and woods. The facts which I am ahout to nar- 
dead, an’ Titia an’ me’s gettin’ on to middle life, ate are facts. I make no apology, therefore, 
an’ pears a dreffal long time waitin’ for dat, for their boldness of statement nor for their im- 
chile.” | probability. 

Mrs. Jackson glanced at me with an amused! Fetridze arrived at our house shortly before 
pity during Peter’s story. “One must be gov-! dusk. A friend, who was a skilful musician, 
erned by common-sense in their expectations,” | was, I remember, at the piano. Fetridge, after 
she said. “It is most unlikely that your son,|a slow, comprehensive glance at her and my 
even if he be alive, will find you. The lack of a! wife, and about the little parlor, drew me into 
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Jast here I touched on the one sore spot he- 


“ ‘Mars,’ said Titia, ‘is my chillen not to stay 
| togedder ?” 


family name would make such a meeting well-| the adjacent room and proceeded with his bnai- 
nizh impossible.” }ness in his usual quiet, formal manner. To 


Peter anxiously began to assure us that Ja- this day the scene comes back to me at times as 
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an actin some tragedy [ had witnessed, bui ‘in 
Which Dhad no part; the still, Quaker neatness 


ly, | found him standing over them, his teeth 
chattering, utterly unnerved and helpless. I di- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








jug, lic forgets me and everything but the smell 
| of the cruel stuff that’s in his nostrils, and then 


of the rooms; the dark, smoke-laden sky beyoud | rected them to be taken to my house, and that) this happens. 


the window, with its ominous red tinge; the | 
Wailing, fitful music; the grave face beside my | 
own, With its yellow dye, sure badge of misfor- 
tune, 

“This strain,” I heard the player say, “ex- 
presses to me all human grief and longing. 


| 


recalled him to himself. 

“No, L have a house of my own for them, God 
be thanked!” he said. We summoned a ear- 
riage and placed them in it. 

“You are not afraid to go with me?” he asked. 

“(ll go anywhere, mars,” said Peter, submis- 

Pp . ? ? ? 


The mere sound of it fills the soul with a strange | sively. 


” 


compassion. 


Sut Titia had watched her son with a strange 


“LT have found the old man’s son,” said Fet-| intentness from the first. 


ride, 

I started up. ‘Melicent!’’ [ eried. 

“Wait, sir,’ in the same slow, moderated 
tone. LI sat down. Fetridge passed his hand 
over his cleqn-shaven chin, waiting for a word. 

“Probably you did not know that I was born 
aslave. I belonged to Dr. Payne, of Maryland.” | 

“Do you mean” 

“Fea, I 
son Jacob, 
of a Col. 
about ten, 





Espen to Maryland. When I 
a gang of slaves stampeded from Dr. 
Payne’s and took me with them. I have pushed 
my way here in Philadelphia sinee.” 

The man had so controlled all emotion out of 
his own voice or look, that I was silenced in ex- 
pressing any sympathy. 

“Twill take you at once to your father 
mother,” T said, rising, after a pause. 

“Stop. This is some- 
thine so different from the usual tenor of my 
life,”” 

“You are pleased?” [ ventured. 

= married, | 
kinsfolk like other men, 


and 


Give me a few minutes, 


never had 
That has been one rea- 


have never have 
sou L have tried to do what Leould for my own 
people. Lhave helped hundreds of fathers to 
find their children, wives their husbands; but 
I did not hope my own would ever come to me.”’ 

But all this was said in the same steady, 
practical voice. It occurred to me at the mo- 
ment that it argued a strong common-sense, 
Which was a surer guarantee than morbid feel- 
ing that the old man and woman, differ as they 
might from him, would be always tenderly 
treated, 

“What is that red light?” interrupted Mel, 
who had suddenly turned so as to face the win- 
dow. 

The lady at the piano rattled off a lively chord 

two. “Lf think—it’s—a fire,” 
words between the notes, 
time. 


or dropping the 
“Pye been watching 
it some Don’t be alarmed. It’s a long 
way off. [t's down among those poor wretches 
in Barnes’ Alley.” 

The fire was in Barnes’ Alley. The houses 
were but shanties, and lay, beside, far below the 


level of the plateau on which the larger streets | 
The flames swept rapidly from | 


built. 
house to house without attracting immediate no- 
tice. The 
lvish and Germans, rushed out half naked, with- 
out time to save their wretehed furniture and 
ravs of clothes. 


were 


poor creatures within, principaliy 


The heat was so great in the 
narrow alley-way that they congregated at one 
end, too far to hear Titia’s shricks for help as 
she tricd to carry her paralyzed husband out of 
the door. 

A policeman afterward stated that he fancied 
he heard a terrible ery far down the burning 





court, but was assured that the houses were all 
ecimpty. 

Finding that she could not lift him, the poor 
old woman sat down quietly upon the edge of 
the bed. 
the outside of the little glass window, and the 
wood of the sill, as she looked at it, shrivelled 
up black in the heat. 

“Sabe yourself, Titia,” cried Peter, who was as 
crazed with terror as she was calm. 


Ihe yellow flames were already licking 


“LT vot soon 
to vo, ’tany rate; T tell you to go den now, 
Titia.” 

“De Lord aint a-going to hab us burned up,” 
said Titia, watching the red point of fire making 
its way like an anger through the crisp window- 
It came through, opened into a broad, lap- 
ping tongue. Titian got up and threw a jug of 
Water on it,all she had. The fire only hissed 
and leaped angrily to the dried wood of the 
beams overhead. 


sill. 


The poor mulatto went down on her knees by 
the bed, holding the old man’s hand, her eyes 
almost starting out of her head. 

“Lhab Llis promise to hear me,”’ she muttered. 
“Lasked Him to let me lib till T would see my 
chileag’in. He'll not hab us burned up, Peter.” 

If T were writing a story for dramatic effect I 


Would say, of course, that just here her son | 


reached the house and rescued them. But the 
truth is, it Was the policemen and fireman who 
discovered the poor creatures, and carried them 
out. 

Fetridge met them at the end of the alley and, 
when [game up, having followed him breathless. 





Was 


” 


“Pll go wid you,” she said, quietly. 

As the carriage disappeared down the street 
into the drifting smoke-clouds, my wife came up 
to my side. She pointed to the poor negro’s 
face. “Uxgly as itis it looks as if she had looked 
into heaven for a moment,” she said, with the 
tears in her own eyes. 


| “O ‘Tom, she knew in whom she trusted!” 
am convineed that Tam this man’s | 
[was brought from the plantation | 





a 
LOVED ONCE. 
Say never ye loved once! 
God is too near above, the grave below— 
| And all our moments go 
| Too quickly past our souls for saying so. 
The mysteries of life and death avenge 
} Affection’s light of range— 
| There comes no change to justify that change 
Whatever comes— 
“Loved once.” 
Mrs. Brownina. 


ee 
| For the Companion. 
| NORA’S MISSION. 

“Rachel! Rachel! if there ben’t Miss Sherman 
coming here, [do believe! Rach, do you hear? 
Catch the broom!” 

There was need enough to use the broom in 
the slovenly, cheerless place the Cothrans called 
home, 

| As Mrs. Sherman came up the path to the 
house, Mrs. Cothran’s excited exclamation and 
command were plainly audible, and she stood a 
}moment upon the broad, unhewn rogk which 
formed the door-step until the stir within had 
| partially subsided, before she entered. Mean- 
while the loud, angry voices of the two sons of 
| the family came painfully to her ear, engaged as 
| they were in half-drunken disputes and wran- 
| gling. 
} In answer to her knock, Mrs. Cothran opened 
| the door, with feigned surprise to see her there, 
} 
| 
| 





and as she entered handed her a chair, having 


first dusted it with a tattered apron. The two 
} young men were both in the room, sitting with 
their chairs tipped back and their hats drawn 


down over their eyes, neither of them having the 
vood-bieeding to remove them while Mrs. Sher- 


man remained, 

| “f do declare, now, Miss Sherman,” cried 
Mrs. Cothran, noisily, “it’s 2 sight good for sore 

Iwas just a-saying to Rachel 

(Rach take your thumb out of your mouth, aw 

dou’t stare at the lady so),—I was just a-saying 


eves to see you, 


as how [thought you'd be over as soon as you 
hearn how kind o’ ailin’ Nora is. 


an’ oa-thinner, until she aint only skin an’ 


| bones; an’ her hands are so white aw weak that 
\l don’t believe they could hold her own little 


| bird over there in ’em.” 


“Tam sorry to hear this, Mrs. Cothran,”’ said 
Mrs. Sherman, in her motherly voice; “I only 
sige? " | 

heard of it to-day, and came over to see Nora | 


and ascertain if I could do angthing for her.” 


“Weel, now, [ know she'll be right glad to 
see ye, an’ shouldn’t wonder if it would quite 
We've fixed her up the best we | 
could in the fore-room, an’ wont ye walk right | 


perk her up. 


in an’ see her? 


wv it allers makes ’em kind o’ sick.’ 


the “fore-room’” and stood by Nora’s side. 


She was, indeed, very pale and thin, but her 


face lighted 
Visitor, 


up sweetly when she saw 


I have longed so to see somebody that— 


they’d only let rum alone. It breaks my heart 





The poor 
lamb don’t seem to have no partic’lar sickness 
aus fecan make out, nor don’t suffer no pain to 
speak of, only grows a-weaker like, aw’ a-paler, 


I s’pose I’ve got to get some 
dinner for these boys, for they’ve been off all j knelt by her side and buried his face in’ her 
day trawling for fish in deep water off the bar, 


her 


and hear poor Con and Mike when they come | 
home so; they are such noble-hearted fellows if | 


Mrs. Sherman. But mother and Rachie don’t} ty bay and harbor of 
Con don’t want to drink, he hates it like | tage, the home of the Cothran family. It is not 
poison; that is, he hates it afterward, but when | all their own yet, for homes are not earned ina 
he sets wh veitis and where everybody is drink-! day, nor vet in months; but Con and Mike hope 


“I think, sometimes, Mrs. Sherman,” she went 
on, “that if I had never gone away from home | 
shoukl not notice the dreadful things in our 
ways here. But you see, have grown up so 
different from poor Rachie that things that are 
every-day to them are killing me. Mother’s 
brother took me when I was a dot of a thing, 
you know, and did for me as his own child un- 
til he was killed last summer by the railroad 
accident, and then I was homeless and came 
back to mother. She was glad enough to see 
me, for you know the Irish heart is warm and 
true, and [ tried to better things in a quict way, 
and teach Rachie about keeping the house neat 
and tidy; but at last, little by little, and day by 
day, my strength went away, until after a while 
they could not help seeing it. 

“While I was about house Con and Mike did 
better, for they both love me dearly, and I had, 
O,such hopes of them! But to-day they’ve been 
among the old crew again, and now you sce’ — 
and the poor girl buried her face in her almost 
transparent hands, while her whole frame quiv- 
ered with the might of her sorrow. 

Mrs. Sherman knew not what tosay; indeed, 
her heart was too full for words, but there are 
times when silent sympathy is a great deal 
sweeter than words, and Nora felt it gratefully. 

Mrs. Sherman knew that earnest and. unre- 
quited efforts had already been made to win 
these same young men from their downward 
way, thus far without avail; the right instru- 
mentality in their conversion was yet to appear. 

She saw, too, that, as Nora said, this constant 
mental grief was wearing her into her grave. 

Mrs. Cothran was a kind-hearted, easy-tem- 
pered Irishwoinan, who could swim composed- 
ly over the rough and turbulent waters of her 
daily life, and, as Nora said, “not see” the dirt 
and half-barbaric way in which her family ex- 
isted. 

Rachel, two years younger than the more re- 
fined and better educated Nora, was growing up 
like a wild creature, with no ideas of neatness or 
tidiness about the house or her person, and 





sewing or plain cooking such as girls of her age 
should acquire. 
Nora had touched very lightly upon the labo- 


ners and purposes. 


of His flesh, “went about doing good.” 


of her brothers. 


tionate counsel which Mrs. Sherman gave her. 


and, at length, when the meal had been eaten 


room. 





erying,— 


“O Con, how could you, how could you! 


Mike, by doing so?” 


| 


| 
| dress. 


sobered him. 


)for us. But Nora,” and he stood up erect 


Sherman here that [ never’ll taste another drop 


I couldn’t a-bear it, darlint, for you to say 1 
“O, Mrs, Sherman, how good in you to come! | was a-killing you.” 
You | 


don’t know how terrible it is for me to lie here | ly, as she sank back upon her pillow, exhausted, 


“O Con, Lam sovlad!” cried Nora, rapturous 


and “she wist not that it shone.” 
»| Nestling on the hillside, overlooking the pret 








learning none of the little accomplishments of 


The young girl was trying in her lowly way to 
follow in the footsteps of Him, who in the days 
Amid 
discouragements she had preserved a Christian 
deportinent, and had been, silently, an eloquent 
preacher in her cheerless, comfortless home. 
But above all, and more than all, the young 
girl’s heart longed and ached for the reformation 
It was a relict to her to unbur- 
den her trials and sorrows to her friend, sure of 


were the few words of encouragement and affec- 


From the kitchen the odors and bustle of din- 
ner forced their way through the thin partition; 


the door opened, and Con staggered into the 


With a gesture half of passionate grief and 
half of fear Nora sprang up from her couch, woman, with soft yellow hair droopin’ about her 


“QO Nora, darlint, don’t say that!’ cricd the 
poor fellow, as a glimmer of the truth flashed 
over his torpid brain, and springing forward he | 


Nora shrank from his hot breath, and 
| he felt the shudder which passed over her, and it 

The young men had been very silent since | 
Mrs. S.’s entrance, showing still a spark of man- | 
hood; but it was with asad heart that she lis- 
tened to the blustering mother’s attempt at an 
apology for their appearance, and with the shad- 
ow still unconsciously upon her face, she entered 


“O Nora, 1 didn’t think that it was Mike an’ 
[that was a-doing it. [saw you growing more 
an’ more like an angel every day, but I didn’t ; 
/think,—U didn’t think that it was all a-grieving}| When he was ten years old his father died in 


| throwing the curly masses of hair back from his 
forehead, “I promise you before God an’ Miss 


but with a new and radiant glow upon her face, | “I can’t tell you to follow my exampie, 


, is a neat little cot- 
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in one more year to clear the place of i; 
gage aud begin to lay up for the future. Tye, 
are smirt, capable young fellows now, but Con 
is, as of old, the leading spirit, and Mike looks 
}up to him and believes in him with a loy 
| that is beautiful to see. : 

Norva’s influence has saved her brothers, gj, 
isa healthy girl now, and enjoys all the « 
forts of a neat and orderly home. 


3 hort. 


ole 
alty 


IM 


——— +e, 
For the Companion, 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton, 

Jack Ramsdale was a bad boy. He had been 
a bad boy so long that secretly he was rather 
tired of it; but he really did not know how to 
help himself. It was his reputation, and it is q 
curious thing how naturally we all live up to 
our reputations; that is to say, we do the things 
which are expected of us. There is a deal of 
homely sense in the old proverb, “Give a dog 4 
bad name and hang him.” Give a boy a bad 
name, and he is reasonably sure to deserve one, 
Not but Jack Ramsdale had fairly earned his 
bad name. His mother had died betore he was 
old enough to remember her, so he had never 
known what a home was. Once, when his father 
was unusually good-natured, he had asked him 
some questions about his mother. 

“She was one of God’s saints, if ever there 
was one,” the man answered, half reluctantly, 
“Everybody wondered that she took up with me, 
but maybe it was because she saw [ needed her 
more than anybody else did. She might have 
made a different man of me if she'd lived; at 
least, ’ve always thought so. I never drank so 
much when she was alive but what I kept a com. 
fortable home over her head. But when she was 
gone, it didn’t appear to me there was anything 
left to live for. [lacked comfort sorely, and I 
don’t say but what I've sought for it in by-paths 
—by and forbidden paths, as she used to say.” 

“T wish I could ha’ seen her,” said Jack. 

“She was a dreadful motherly ereetur, and 
was always hangin’ over you. Cold nights I’ve 
known her get up half-a-dozen times, often, to 
see if the clothes was all up over your shoulders; 
and sometimes I’ve seen her stand there looking 
down at you in the biting cold till I thought 
she’d freeze; but [ didn’t dare to say anything, 
for Iter lips was moving, and I knew she was 





rious and painstaking care with which, for the | prayiw’ for you. She was a prayin’ woman, your 
few months she had now been at home, she had 
sought to introduce new ways, and new man- 


mother was. [ used to think her prayers would 
save both of us.” 

“LT can’t make out how she looked,” Jack per- 
sisted. Ile was so anxious to hear something 
about this dead mother who had loved him so. 
Ever since she died, he had been knocked round 
from pillar to post, as they say, with his father. 
Sam Ramsdale was good help, as all the farmers 
knew, when he was sober; but he was not relia 
ble, and then he had the disadvantage of always 
being encumbered with the boy, whom he took 
with him everywhere—an unkempt, undisci- 
plined little fellow whom no one liked. Now, 
as his father talked, it seemed to him so strange 
a thing to think that some one used to stand 
beside his bed in cold winter nights and pray 
for him, that he could hardly believe it; and he 
| said again, out of his desolate longing,— 

“I wish I could ha’ seen how she looked.” 

“T don’t suppose folks would ha’ said she was 
| much to look at.” His father spoke, ina musing 
pacer of way. “She was a little pale slip of 4 


her sympathetic interest; and very sweet to her 





' 


| White face, and eyes as blue as them blue flow- 
!/ ers you picked up along the road. But there, 


| Don’t you know you are killing me, you and} [can’t talk about her, and I aint a goin’ to, 


| what’s more; and don’t you ever ask meagain!” 

From that time Jack never dared to ask any 
more questions about his mother, but all through 
his troublesome, turbulent boyhood he remem- 
bered the meagre outlines of the story which had 
been told him. No matter how bad he had been 
through the day, the nights were few when he 
failed to think how once a pale slip of a woman, 
with soft yellow hair around her white face, and 
eyes blue as the blue gentians, had bent above 
his slumbers and said prayers for him. 


| 


,| the poor-house. Drink had enfeebled his con 
stitution; a sudden cold did the rest. There 
were a few weeks of terrible suffering, and thet 
.| the end came. Jack was with him to the last 
There was nowhere else for him to be, and the 
father liked to have him in his sight. One day, 
- | just before the end, when they were all alone, 


the man called the boy to his bedside. am 
Jack; 
if 





that’s the shame of it. I’ve got to hold myse 


-| up as a warnin’, and not as an example — 
| you steer as clear o’ my ways as you can; 1 


ayin’ wom 
but sinee 
rto het 


remember that your mother was a pr 
an.. Ts’pose nobody’d helieve it, Jack ; 
Pve been lyin’ here Pve kinder felt near 
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than I ever did before since she dicd. 
jf I could a’most hear her prayin’ for me; and I 
think, by times, that the God she lived so close 
to wont say no. It’s the ’leventh hour, Jack, 
the jeventh hour, I know that as well as any- 
pody; but she used to sing a hymn about while 
the lamp holds out to burn. When I get there I 
shall get rid of this awful thirst for drink. It’s 
peen an aroful thirst; no hunger that I know of 
ean match it; but I shall get rid of that when 
this old body goes to pieces. And what does a 
saviour mean, if it aint that He'll save us from 
our sins if we ask Him?” 

As he said these last words he seemed sinking 
into a sort of stupor, but he started out of it to | 
say once more,— 

“Never follow my example, Jack, boy. Re- 
member your'mother was a prayin’ woman.” 

Those were the last connected words any one 
ever heard him speak. After that the night 
came on—the double night of darkness and of 
death. Once or twice the woman who acted as 
nurse, bending over him, heard him mutter, | 
“phe leventh hour, Jack!” and afterward she 
wondered whether it was a presentiment, for it 
was just at eleven o’clock that he dicd. 

Jack had been sent to bed a little before, and 
when he got up in the morning, he knew that he | 
was all alone in the world. 

After the funeral Dea, Small took him home. | 
He wouldn’t be of much use for two or three | 
years to come, the deacon said. Maybe he | 
could drive up the cows, and ride the horse to | 
plough, and scare the crows away from the | 
corn, but he couldn’t earn his salt for a number 
o’ years to come. Ilowever, somebody must 
take him, and he guessed he would. It would 
be a good spell before the “creetur” would come 
of aye, and the last part of the time he might be 
smart enough to pay off old scores. 

But surely Jack Ramsdale must have eaten 
more salt than ever boy of ten ate before if he 
dil not work enough for it, for it was Jack here 
and Jack there, all day long. Jack did every- 
body’s errands; Jack drew Mrs. Small’s baby- 
grandchild in its little covered wagon; Jack 
scoured the knives; Jack brought the wood; 
Jack picked berries; Jack weeded flower-beds. 
From being an idle little chap, in everybody's 
way, as he had been in his father’s time, he was 
pressed right into hard service, for more hours in 
the day than any man worked about the place. 
Now work is good for boys, but all work and no 
play—worse yet, all work and no Jove—is not 
good for any one. Jack grew bitter; and where 
he dared to be cruel, he was cruel; where he dared 
to be insolent, he was insolent. Not toward 
Dea. Small, however, were these qualitics dis- 
played. The deacon was a hard master, and the 
boy feared, and hated, and obeyed him. But as 
the years went on, five of them, he grew to be 
generally considered a bad boy. At fifteen he 
was strong of his age, a man, almost, in size. 

His schooling had been confined to the short 
winter terms, and he had always been the terror 
of every successive schoolmaster. : 

When he was fifteen, a new teacher came,—a 
hanJsome, graceful young man, just out of col- 
lege. Ile was slight rather than stout, well- 
dressed, well-mannered, fit, you would have 
said, for a lady’s drawing-room, rather than the 
country school-house in winter, with its big boys, 
tough customers, many of them, and Jack Rams- 
dale the toughest customer of all. After Mr. 
Garrison had passed his examination, one of the 
committee, impressed by what he thought a cer- 
tain fine-gentleman air in the young man, 
warned him of the rough times in store for him, 
and in especial of the rough strength and insub- 
ordination of Jack Ramsdale. Ralph Garrison 
smiled a calm smile, but uttered no boasts. 

He had been a weck in the school before he 
had any especial trouble. Jack was taking his 
measure. The truth was, the boy had a certain | 
amount of taste, and Garrison’s gentlemanliness 
impressed him more than he would have cared 
toown, Itis possible that he might have gone 
on, quietly and obediently, but that now his bad 
hame began to weizh him down. The boys who 
had looked up to him as a leader in evil grew 
impatient of his quiet submission to rules. 
“Got your match, Jack?” said one. “Goin? to 
Own beat without giving it,a try?” said another. 
And Jack began to think that the evil laurels he 
had won, as the bravo and bully of the school, 
Would fall withered from his brow if he didn’t 
make some effort to fasten them. 

So one morning, midway between recess and 
the close of school, he took out an apple and be- 
gan paring it with a jack-knife and eating it. 
Fora moment Mr. Garrison looked at him; then 


























“You will put up that apple instantly, if you 


vr | 
| please. | 


' 


Still the teacher spoke very gently, and turned 
a little pale. The persuasive words and the 
slight paleness misled Jack. He thought his 
victory was to be so easily won there would not 
even be any glory in it. He smiled and ate, 
quite at his ease. 


not,” was the next sentence from the teacher’s 
desk. Jack cut off another mouthful and sat 
still. 

Then, he never knew how it was, but sudden- 
ly, in the twinkling of an eye, he felt himself 
pulled from his seat out into the middle of the 
floor, while knife and apple flew from his hand. 
He kicked, he struggled, he tried to strike; but 
an iron grasp held his wrists. The strong mus- 
eles of the stroke-oar at Harvard did good service. 
The handsome face was pale, but the lips were 
set like steel, and the cool eyes never wavered 
as they fixed and held those of the young bully. 
Then suddenly he whipped from his pocket a 
ball of strong fish-line and bound the struggling 
wrists tightly, and, pushing a chair toward his 
captive, said, coolly,— 

“I want nothing more of you till after school. 
You can sit or stand, as you please. Now I will 
hear the first class in arithmetic.” 

There was a strange hush in the school, and 
every scholar knew who was master. 

When all the rest had gone, the teacher turned 
to Jack Ramsdale. 

“IT took you a little by surprise,” he said. 
“Perhaps you are not yet satisfied that I am 
stronger than you.” 

“Yes, Um satisfied,” Jack answered, “TI aint 
so mean but what I’m willing to own beat when 
it’s done fair and square.” 


Mr. Garrison, meanwhile, was untying his 


wrists. As he unwound the last coil, he said,— 


“The forces of law and order are what rule the | 


world. I think if you fight against them, you’ll 
always be likely to find yourself on the losing 
side.” 

A great bitter wave of defiance swelled up in 
Jack’s heart; not against Mr. Garrison as an in- 
dividual, but against such as he—handsome, 
graceful, cultured—against his own hard lot, 
against a prosperous world, against, it almost 
seemed, God Himself. 

“What do you know about it?” he said, sul- 
lenly. “You never had to fight. It was all on 
yourside. God did it. He made you handsome 
and strong, and had you go to school and col- 
lege, and grow upa gentleman. And he made 
me’’—how the face darkened here!—“what you 
see. He took my mother, who did love me and 
pray for me, away from me when I wasn’t more 
than three years old. He gave me to a father 
who drank hard, and taught me nothing good. 
And then he took even him away from me, and 
handed me over to Dea. Small; and I tell you, 
teacher, you don’t know what a tough time is 
till you’ve summered and wintered with Dea. 
Small. I’ve got a bad name, and who wonders? 
and I feel like living up toit. [ hadn’t anything 
against you, specially; but if ’'d given in peace- 
ably to all your rules, the boys would have said 
Lhad grown chicken-hearted, and a little name 
for pluck is all the name I have got.” 

Mr. Garrison looked at him a few moments, 
steadily. Then he said,— 

“It does seem as if fate had been hard on you. 
But do you know what I think God has been do- 


| ing foryou, in giving you all these hard knocks? 


for things don’t happen; God never lets go the 
reins.” 

The boy looked the question le did not speak, 
and Mr. Garrison went on. 

“T think He has been making you strong, just 
as rowing against wind and tide made my wrists 
strong, until now you could fight all your ene- 
mics if you would. 

“The thing we are put here for,”’ he continued, 
“is to do our best; and if we are doing that in 
God’s sight, there is nothing that can prevail 
against us; not fate, or focs, or poverty, or any 
other creature. There is nothing in all the uni- 
verse that is strong enough to stand against a 
soul that is bound to go up and notdown. You 
may go home now.” 

. It was one of Mr. Garrison’s merits that he 
knew when to stop. Jack Ramsdale went home 
with that last sentence ringing in his ears,— 

“There is nothing in all the universe that is 
strong enough to stand against a soul that is 
bound to go up and not down.” 

The words went with him all the rest of the 





he remarked, with ominous quietness, in a tone 
lower and more gentle than usual,— | 

oe is not the place or time for eating.” | 
Ph aay and time to eat are when T am hun- 
ates 


day. They lay down with him at night, and he 
looked out of his window and fixed his eyes on 
a bright, far-off star, and thought of them. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. — 


Seems as | ting off a mouthful, and carrying it deliberately | did right, who could make him afraid? If he] 
to his mouth | 


served willingly, he need fear no master. 


rules the worlds, had marched far on, out of his 
| sight, before he went to sleep. He had made a 
| resolve. In the strength of that resolve he aweke 
| to the new day. 

“T will not go down,” he said to himself; “I 
will go up and on!” 





“But hew to follow him, that puzzled me. He 


It was | Must have received the wound in the early part of 
very late, and the star, obedient to the law which | the night, and his trail was entirely covered now by 


the snow that had since fallen. Under the circum. 
| Stances to attempt to find him would be folly. I 
| must be content, and trust that he would either die 
of his wound as it was, or at least that the lesson he 
had received would drive him from that region, and 
my traps would be safe. 


“I determined, however, to set the gun again, and 


| 


He was not all at once transformed from sin- | leave it until my return from the morning’s visit to 
“You will come here whether you please or | ner to saint. Such sudden changes do not be-| the traps. It would be more convenient, I thought, 


! long to this slow world. 
| sim of his life was changed. Never again did 
{he lose sight of the shining heights he meant to 
climb. 
: could look down on the world below, she knew 


that not in vain had she been “a praying wom- | 


(an.” To Mr. Garrison the boy’s devotion was 
; something wonderful— humble, loyal, faithful 
and never ceasing. From being the teacher’s 
terror, Jack had become the teacher’s friend. 


<e 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
These few pale autumn flowers! 
How beautiful they are! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the summer store, 
How lovelier far! 





And why? They are the last— 
The last !—the last—the last— 

O, by that little word 

How many thoughts are stirred 
That sister of the past! 


Who but would fain compress 
A life into a day,— 

The last day spent with one 

Who, ere the morrow'’s sun, 
Must leave us, and for aye? 


For the Companion, 


UNCLE JOHN’S PANTHER-TRAP. 

“Well, boys, I will give you the story.” Uncle 
John stretched his feet toward the cheerful warmth 
| of the glowing camp-fire before him. ‘That was an 
ugly wound four years ago,”’ he continued, as he 
| glanced at along red cicatrice running from elbow 
to hand upon his left arm. “I felt it when it was 
made, you may be certain. Panthers’ claws are poor 
knives, but terrible hooks;’”’ and he passed a caress- 
ing hand along the brawny muscle, made strong as 
steel by years of active out-door exercise. 

“I was up on the Sacandaga, just below Lake 
Piseco, hunting and trapping. ‘The season was well 
| open, for it must have been about the first of Decem- 
ber. Considerable snow had fallen, and tracks could 
be easily followed. The mink and beaver were plen- 
ty, and, with thirty traps to look after, I was busy 
every day. 

“One morning, in going my rounds, I crossed a 
panther trail. I didn’t like that, for panthers are 
great robbers, will eat almost anything in winter, 
and I feared that my success might be hindered by 
his appetite, 

“Well, soit proved. For three mornings I caught 
nothing, although the traps showed signs of having 
had beaver or minkin them. The panther had stolen 
| bait and game. 
| “To hunt him without a dog would have been use- 
less, and my hound was too sick to leave his kennel. 
You may follow a panther a week, and never see him, 
while all the time, perhaps, he has his eye upon you. 
He will often run in circles, so that while the hunter 
tracks him one way, he swings in behind him ona 
new course, and watches him. It’s hard to get a shot 
at one. I knew this, and so decided that my best 
chance would be to set a spring-gun. 

“Not that springs are always successful, for the 
panther is a cunning fellow, and will often avoid the 
spot if he sees any signs of danger; but then it was 
my only way; and with great care and caution I 
loaded my rifle with double slugs, and trained it 
across a bit of a path which ran to the river’s edge, 
where the traps were. 

“T didn’t put a bait on, for I felt certain that the 
| beast came that way from the woods, and then, too, 
a bait might have made him suspicious. So the gun 
was set with the foot-cord only; that is, with astring 
to the trigger that is stretched across the path in 
such a way that it must be struck by anything mov- 
ing in either direction, and so discharge the gun. 

“It was Friday night that the trap was set, and I 
| well remember how the snow fell before morning. 
At early dawn T was out, and, armed only with my 
knife, started for the place where the gun was. 

“Thad heard no report during the night, and feared 
that the snow had covered the foot-cord, and so pre- 
vented it from acting. Still, as camp was nearly a 
mile away, I might have missed the sound if the gun 
had gone off. The snow lay white and still over 
everything, and the morning was murky and damp. 
As I brushed through the overhanging bushes, or 
| floundered in deeper drifts, the snow would creep 
| into boot-legs and sleeves, making travelling any- 
| thing but pleasant. I had no snow-shoes that fall, 

and sadly needed them. 

“In about an hour the liitle path was reached, and 
then I moved with more rapidity until a turn 
brought the spring into sight. The gun lay in its 
position of the night before; notiing had disturbed 

| it, but the hammer was down. Brushing away the 








| snow, I found tracks and blood. The panther, i?! 


If the mother in the heavenly home | 


But the purpose and | than to carry it through the heavy snow when it 


| Was not needed. Why I did so, I can hardly tell. 
Generally the rifle went with me, There was not 
one chance in a thousand that the panther would 
cross that path again, and the gun would be likely 
to do no good lying there; yet I reloaded and set it 
as before. 

‘Arranging the cord, I turned to move away, when 
adamp blotch of snow fell from a tree just before 
me, a branch cracked, and I raised my eyes just in 
time to see the long, dark body of some animal com- 
ing downward toward me, while at the same instant 
the wild, blood-chilling yell of the enraged and 
wounded panther rang upon the air! 

“To whip out my knife was a natural impulse, and 
as I went heavily over into the cold, wet snow under 
the animal's weight, I strove to use it, struggling 
desperately, and fighting for my life. The cruel 
fangs of the monster sank into my shoulder, and 1 
struck at him with failing strength as his long claws 
tore down my side and arm, and, with cat-like mo- 
tion of his hind feet, he sought again and again to 
disembowel me as I lay! 

“The light faded from before me, the eyes of the 
brute gleamed less viciously ; I was fainting, when a 
sudden thought flashed through my brain, giving 
strength and hope again. The panther lay directly 
before the muzzle of my gun. If I could but reach 
the trap-cord, and so spring the gun, it might kill my 
enemy! 

“With a convulsive effort, I threw myself upon my 
side, and stretched forth one hand, blindly groping 
in the snow. I heard the pantber’s angry sniff, and 
} the next moment his teeth seized the out-reaching 
arm, holding it like a vice, and putting me in terri- 
ble agony. 

“At last he released his grasp of my hand. I 
searched on. It was the only chance, and a man 
will be desperate for his life. 

“My courage was almost gone; the snow about was 
deeply tinged with purple, and my fingers were 

growing stiffand cold, when suddenly they touched 

| the cord! With an energy born of mingled hopd 
and despair, I seized the slender thing aud pulled it 
sharp and strong. A heavy roar rang through the 
| dismal woods, and the panther sprang wildly inte 
| the air, falling, with indrawn claws and quivering 
| muscles, in his death convulsions, at my very fect! 


| “My plan had been successful, 





The beast was 


killed, and I had saved myself!” FERA. 
ao mh 
BATHING AT OLD ORCHARD 
BEACH, 


By Ledgeside. 

“Down on the beach to see the bathers!’ so I 
said to myself, as [ leisurely laid down my book, 
swung on my “sun-down,” and sauntered over 
the long plank-walk leading from the Old Or- 
chard Hotel to the Old Orchard Beach. 

Where is Old Orchard Beach? Why, “down 
East,” and a very beautiful place it is, with its 
nine miles of broad, white, hard sand-beach, its 
gentle surf, “without an undertow,” the adver- 
tisement says; but whether this part is true, my 
story will tell. At any rate, itis a place worth 


seeing. If you have never been there, save all 
your money—and it will take a plenty—and go 


as soon as you can. 

This morning, of which I am writing, was the 
day after a north-east storm, the generally 
smooth blue, opal blue, of the water, was 
changed to a gray green; and away out at sea, 
dear little white caps danced, and frolicked, and 
whisked about in a lawless way most charming 
to see, 

“Splendid surf!” “High sea!’ Wont it be 
delightful?” “What jolly sport!’ “Sha’n’t we 
catch it?’ These and various other exclamations 
from the groups, crowding parlor and piazza, are 
what tempted me to the sun-down and the stroll. 

When I reached the beach it was a merry 
scene. There are four wooden seats there, up 
above high-water mark, made of coarse plank 
nailed upon low posts. These were crowded 
with elderly mammas come, like myself, to look 
on; so I took the one vacant seat, and fell to 
studying the crowds and the groups. I am not 
going to tell you about them now, because if I 
do I shall never get to my story. 

Have you ever seen bathers? I don’t mean 
here and there a solitary person going in deco- 
rously to take a constitutional. I mean little 
girls who, ten minutes ago, were flying by you, 
a maze of frill, and sash, and crimped hair, and 
now look up, smile and nod out of gray flan- 
nel suits, looking like young Turks; out of white 
alpaca, trimmed with broad black braid; out of 
red flannel, trimmed with white, little red birds, 











What if he should turn all the strength that | panther it was that had sprung the trap, had been | who sit on the green waves and dip their prety 


ack answered, with covl insolence,-cut-| was in him to going up and net down? If he! wounded, 


j heads, like gay, tropical songsters: or > ttonde 
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in navy blue, with just a golden curl straggling | 
down over the broad sailor-collar; or bed-tick- 
ing, striped bed-ticking, braided, plain-scalloped, 
twisted and turned these bathing-suits into ev- 
ery kind and degree of garment, but all serving 
to diszuise the wearer so thoroughly that but 
for the nod and the smile, I doubt whether I 
should have known a single one of them. 








For the boys, with their cropped hair, the 
manly look coming from their expected contest 
with the waves already stealing up in their 
brown, eager faces, I have not so much to say. 
There were blue, loose jackets, with gayiy em- 
broidered pants; there were, now and then, bare 
arms and chests, with brawny muscles starting 
out everywhere; there were decorous flannel 
pants of various hues, and bare fect that kicked 
and ploughed through the white sand as if to 
take acart-load up on their pink toes was just 
then and there the one great achievement. 

Of the men and the women you do not care 
so much to hear; but if you suppose you have 
any idea how judges and professors, how minis- 
ters and physicians, how millionaires and busi- 
ness men look in their bathing-dresses, just let 
me tell you, if you have not seen them, vou don’t 
know anything about it. It was a perpetual 
wonder to me whether, before they knew them- 
selves again, they would not have to go home 
and have their “little dogs bark at them.” If 
the change was so great in them, what can I say 
of the women, whose bodies themselves form so 
small a part of the moving mass in some mys- 
terious way connected with its identity? But I 
told you I was not going to describe grown-up 
people, and I am not. 

I had chosen my time well; the sport was at 
its height. All along the part of the beach con- 
tiguous to the bathing-houses, these odd figures 
I have been telling you about were dashing 
by me down to the water, and here and there, 
beyond the first breaker, out of the midst of the 
great deep, peeped up for a moment a black 
head (the ocean is a hait-dyer for the time he- 
ins), followed by a red human face. 

The young and the timid joined hands as they 
left the sand behind them, and began to utter lit- 
tle ejaculatory screams as the cold and the 
tickle of the water crept up over their bare feet 
and circled round their ankles. Boys and girls, 
men and women went in together indiscrimi- 
nately, the strong holding tenaciously little 
hands that trembled in and clung to theirs, that 


| that they could do it well. 
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have to bear the loss, and no earthly one could 
help us. 

O, the bated breaths and the strained eyes, the | 
faintness and heart-sickness that swept over us, 
as if God had suddenly dropped the bolt of His 
anger upon us! In the midst of this jocund 
life—death? 


It is well that such moments cannot last. One! 


COMPANION. 


leaning on the arms of two friends, I saw the 
young man walk slowly homeward. 
Let me here record one beautiful thing he 
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| treasure, and it was supposed that every Span. 


‘ish ship that was lost was 2 treasure-ship In 
the War of Independence, in South America, a 


said when his frizhtened mother, bending over number of ships having much money on board 


him, was asking how he could go into the wa- 
ter, when he knew how liable he was to attack 
of this kind. 

“Mother, I would rather have died myself 


; were lost,—and they have been diligently looked 
after 

The most successful of American treasure. 

seekers was a man who was Governor of Massa. 


bather after another, the first shock over, made than to have stood by and done nothing to save | chusetts almost two centuries ago,—Sir William 


his or her way to shore, and were rapturously 


' weleomed, while over their heads as they came 
‘in, we saw men pushing the planks, the long, | 


brown planks, that danced up and down as light- | 


ly as if they knew what they had to do, and} 


Two men toa plank, and these men chosen | 
enes. Ido not mean chosen then and there, but | 
long ago, when God gave them the noble, gener- 
ous impulses that put them promptly to their 
task, 

Mothers are cfasping their children and weep- 
ing over them. 





Brothers, and sisters, and dear ; 


riends are hand in hand, as se planks move 
f l hand in hand, as the lanks move 


on. We see nothing for which they are going, | 
only the men are striking out with their free 
arm, instead of wading now, and the waves are 
booming, booming, like the strokes of a funeral 
bell. 

One plank stops. A faint sonnd of words | 
comes to us; words spoken briefly and sharply, 
then the heads Jook toward us, and the arms 
are drawing with a strength which pushes aside 
even these mighty waters as if they were very 
little things. And then, from behind the plank, 
as it drags upon the beach, there emerges a boy, 
with big, scared eyes and a white face. 

“Saved! Roll him over in the kindly, white 
sand, knead and rub him. Speak gently a few | 
words, for the brain is dazed and weak from | 
that fearful contest.” “It is only a little Irish | 
boy, and he is not hurt, but well washed, after | 
all.” 

But there aro planks still afloat, and men still | 
in pursuit. | 

“Who else was with vou? 

“Pat and Mike.” | 

Pat and Mike to be saved, then! Human 
lives, and these men do not stop out there, in 
those waters, to say, “Only little Insh boys!” 
They are God’s boys, as well as Frank and Char- | 
lie, who, with their mother’s arms around them, | 
are staring specchlessly on. | 

Another pause, another brief command, and | 
another return with Pat. There is only Mike! 
now; but Mike has gone far out to sea, and his | 
cries for help grow fainter and fainter, until you } 
can hardly hear them even in this deep stillness | 


' 


Answer quickly!” | 





said that in my ear. I never knew who, but I 
saw a blue shirt tossed over the waves, and then 
two strong arms breaking away into their very 
midst. 

Mike! Mike! only for Mike! but had it been 
for Prince Albert, heir of great England’s throne, 
there would not have been a more gallant res- 
cue. And there he comes at last, with the poor 
little spent boy borne tenderly along; only the 


=? 


bootblack at the Ocean House, but saved. 





grew cold at the touch of something colder than 
the water; splashing, dashing, shouting, lauch- | 
ing, screaming, going back, going on, catching | 
for breath, opening mouths just in time to sip | 
the foam that leaped on and up, over and over, | 
never stopping for an instant, taking its part in | 
tho frolic with that ereat, beautiful gladness so} 
large a part of all God’s works. 

Suddenly, a hush in the laughter, an _— 
hush, awful with a terror which one who has} 
not felt it can never realize, then one scream, | 
two screams, three screams! Arins tossed wild- | 
ly over the sea, which seemed to grow instantly | 
dark and deep, to roll no longer gently and play- | 
fully on to the rippled beach, but to be yawning 
into open graves. Then the leaping of the 
strong young men upon the shore, the making 
their way toward the spot where only so few 
minutes ago IT had quietly and happily seated 
myself. [don’t think [ even asked what it was, 
I knew too well. I remember some man in gray, 
dripping from head to foot, said, as he drew a 
long plank from under my feet,— 

“Excuse me, madam.” 

I can see his pale face now, and see the deep 
sand as it settled back and down, like quicksil- 
ver, into the place from which the plank was 
raised. Never for a moment did I doubt for 
what he wanted it; somebody was drowning. 
Who? 

That was the question, Who? who? How we 
rushed down to the very water’s brink! How 
we stretched ourselves out singly, as if, of all 
that stricken crowd, we alone perhaps should 


beat. 


a fellow that was drowning.” 

Hurrying away from the beach after this, I 
saw a queer little bundle rolled up on the sand. 
Something attracted me toward it, and there I 
found Mike, with chattering teeth and hands 
purple with the chill. 

“Are you the littie boy that was so nearly 
drowned ?”’ 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“How came it?’ 

“Strong undertow, ma’am; never saw its 
It just took me.”” 

“Well, Mike,’ looking down gravely upon 
him, “what are you going to do with this life 
God has spared to you? Are you going to bea 
good man, never swear or lie?” 

I was telling this story to a lady at the Old 
Orchard House. 

“Is it possible? Js it possible, now,’ she said, 
impatiently, “that you went to reading that 


‘poor, shivering, half-drowned little wretch a 


moral leeture? How cruel! You had far bet- 
ter have given him twenty-live cents, and sent 
him to the Ocean House for hot toast and 
coffee.” 

Se eee 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Do you remember ail the sunny places, 
here in bright days long past we played to- 
gether? 
Do you remember all the old home faces 


That gathered round the hearth in wintry weather? | 


Do you remember all the happy meetings, 
In summer evenings round the open door,— 


ind looks, kind hearts, kind words and tender 


Fe ngs, 
And clasping hands whose pulses beat no more? 
Do you remember them? 


Do 7 remember all the merry laughter? 
The voices round the swing in our old garden? 
The dog that, when we ran, still fullowed after? 
The teasing frolic, sure of speedy pardon? 


e were but children then, young, happy creatures, | 


And hardly knew how much we had to lose; 
But vow the dream-like memory of those features 
Comes back, and bids my darkened spirit muse. 
Do you remember them? 


Do you remember when we first departed 
From all the old companions who were round us, 
How very soou aguin we grew light-hearted, 


Aud talked with smiles of all the links that bound 
us? 


And often, when our footsteps were returning. 
With unfelt weariness, o'er hill and plain, 

How our young hearts kept welling up and burning 
To think how soon we'd be at home again?’ 


that surrounds us, | Do you remember this? 
“There is Col. S—, taking of€ his bathing- | Do you remember when no sound woke gladly, 
clothes. Now for a death grapple!’’ Some one 


| Phips,—who made a great fortune by getting a 
sunken-money. 
| Treasure-secking is a favorite theme with noy- 
| elists and romancers; and the seekers are morg 
| successful in stories than they are in real lify, 
| We fir . the practice mentioned in very old writ. 
| ers, showing how ancient is the pursuit. 
| Dumas’ plot in “Monte Cristo” turns entire 
ily upon the finding of an enormous treasure 
‘that had been secreted for more than three cen 
‘turies. The best of the late Mr. Poe’s stories jg 
i “The Gold Bug,” in which two men dig up 
| Kidd’s buried treasure on the coast of South Car- 
' olina, and find it to be of the value of about two 
' willions of dollars. 
| Two of Hawthorne’s tales,—‘Peter Gold- 
| thwait’s Treasure,” and “The Three-fold Des. 
| tiny,”—turn upon digging for treasure; and 
| treasure-seeking also appears in “The House of 
| the Seven Gables,” one of the best of Irving’s 
| lesser stories. ‘The Devil and Tom Walker” ig 
| based on the Kidd tradition. 
) Treasure-seeking has a prominent place in 
|Scott’s “Antiquary,” and a lesser place in 
Cooper’s “‘Sea-Lions.” Indeed, it would require 
a column merely to name the European and 
Amcrican novels in which it has some part. 


—_—————~or—_-_— 


CUTTING ACROSS CAPE COD. 
The idea of going round anything when you 
| can go across it is absurd to a Yankee; and yet, 
| strange to say, Yankee coasters have been con- 

tent for more than two hundred years to go 
| round that long arm of Massachusetts that runs 
| out into the sea, direetly in the way of their ves- 
| sels—and that, too, when the distance across the 
elbow of that arm is only six miles! 

It was not till about thirty years ago that the 
subject of canalling Cape Cod began to be agi- 
tated, or even seriously thought of. Anditisa 
sad fact (as shown by the record of marine dis- 
asters) that since that time, while the important 
scheme has been under consideration, and fig- 
ured upon and postponed, no less than fifteen 
hundred vessels have been wrecked in the at- 
tempt to sail round the troublesome Cape. 

The number shows at once the extent and im- 
portance of our coasting trade, and the perils 
which always attend “doubling the Cape” if the 





But desolate echoes through our home were ring- | weather outside is at all rough. The ugly old 


ng, 
How for a while we talked, then paused full sadly, 


Because our voices bitter thoughts were bring-| ever has been. 


ng? t 
Ah, me! those days, those days! my friend and | 


rother, : 
Sit down. and let us talk ofall our woe, 
For we have nothing left but one another; 
| Yet where they went, old playmate, we may go 
| Let us remember this. 
| Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


————_+o>-- ——_—. 


| SEEKING FOR HIDDEN TREASURE. 
} One of thestrange things in the world is the 


crook of sand-hill is a sad eyesore to sailors, and 
It is, indeed, the most danger- 
ous place on the New England sea-shore, espec- 
ially in the winter, and at no other is so much 
| skill and watchfulness necessary to avoid disas- 
ter. To the vessels (mostly schooners) passing 
| the Cape when an easterly storm comes on, there 
lis absolutely no protection, for there are no har- 
| bors outside. Weare glad to know that respon- 

sible parties have now taken hold of the canal- 
project, and that competent engineers have al- 





pertinacity with which men, and often men of | ready indicated the plan for the new ship-chan- 


den treasure. 


sense, too, follow the business of secking for hid- ; nel. 


We trust the matter will be pushed and 
| the work completed which will forever remove 


Kidd’s treasure has been sought, it is proba- | 
ble, every year for a century and a half, and} 
; | there is not the slightest evidence that any of it 
lever was found. Kidd’s piracies were carried | 
;on at the close of the seventeenth century, and 
| he was executed in 1701. There is no proof that | 
| he ever possessed a large amount of treasure, | 
| for he was not long a pirate, nor was he very 
| successful in his piracy. Besides, the pirates of 
| those days were great spendthrifts, and parted 
‘| with their money as rapidly as they obtained it 
| wickedly. Yet, not long after Kidd's death, 
stories concerning his buried treasure became 
{ current, and have remained so till now. 

Sometimes companies have been formed to 
. | seek for sunken treasure, and occasionally with 
So we rolled and kneaded him, until he re- | success; but in these cases, the seckers have 
warded us with some ghastly grins, and then we had certain well-known historical facts to go 
watched him take refuge under an old, over-! upon. 
turned bathing-honse, where he had left his dry} In 1702 the English attacked the Spanish 
clothes, and from which he emerged in about | treasure-ships from America that had taken ref- 
fifteen minutes as exhausted a boy as is often j uge inthe harbor of Vigo, and which had on 
to be seen. While I was looking at him “afar hoard, besides other matters of value, $15,000,- 
off,” and wondering if I could do anything for | 000 in gold and silver. Much of this was taken 
him, there came a fresh panic. by the English, and the rest was sunk. The lat- 





One of the} 


over-exerted himself and was fearfully sick in| since a rich company was formed to seek it. 

the bathing-house; but he was in the bathing- | Sunken Spanish ships have commanded much 

house, not in those treacherous waters; there | attention, and there has been just enough of 

was comfort in that. success in the secking to keep it alive. The very 
So there was again hurrying to and fro, min-| term gaileon has an attraction about it that un- 

istering and being ministered unto, until the at-! settles men’s minds, though it has long been out 


young men who had gone out to the rescue had | ler has often been sought. It is but a few years | 








tack, cramp in the chest, had passed away; and, | of nse. 


The Spaniards monopolized American 





the needless peril of the Old Bay State to mari- 

ners, ; 

CLARA SCHUMANN AND MADAME 
LEUTNER. 

Clara Schumann, who in rendering the bighly 
intellectual music of Mendelssohn, Chopin and 
of her husband, Robert Schumann, is, perhaps, 
the most eminent living female pianist, and 
Madame Peschka Leutner, whose voice so excit- 
ed the admiration of the thousands who attended 
the Boston Peace Jubilee in 1872, both reside at 
the old music-loving city of Leipsic, and fre 
quently appear in the concerts at the Gewaud- 
haus, the most famous music-hall of the city. 

Clara Schumann’s early days were remarks- 
ble. Her father was a music-teacher and a s¢ 
vere disciplinarian, and he compelled her to prac- 
tice piano-music from morning until night, 
through all the days of her childhood. At the 
age of fifteen she appeared in public before the 
great masters of Germany, and made a reputa- 
tion ina single night, being, to use the figura 
tive expressions of musicians, “crowned quee? 
of the piano.” 

A German correspondent gives the following 
account of the Gewaudhaus concerts: 

“The hallin which these concerts take place 
is in a large building far from beautiful, but in- 
teresting to us Americans from the fact that it 
has stood here more than five hundred rears 

“Directly over the place where the performers 
stand is a bas-relief of Mcndelssolin, who was for, 
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meriy the director or jJeader of the orchestra, | 
rere is & series of twenty concerts given each 
year by the entire orchestra. Besides these there 
are generally eight other concerts, called “Kam- 
mermusik,” being music suitable for a parlor. 
atone of these that I listened to Clara Schu- 
mann. She is a noble looking woman, but there 
jsan expression of deep sadness upon her fea- 
tures. Her marriage wis very happy in some 
respects, but Robert Schumann, when he made 
per his wife, showed signs of the insanity which 
shrouded his mind during his last days. She has 
been robbcd of one daughter by death, and an- 
ther is in an insane asyium, 

“A little incident was related to me a few days 
azo in regard to Mrs. Schumann which seemed 
to me very touching. She was never allowed 
playthings of any kind in her childhood, and 
when she dressed the first doll for her own little 
daughter, she burst into tears at the remem- 
prance of the longings of her childish heart to 
bold one in her arms. 

“T have also heard Peschka Leutner sing since 
[bave been here, and enjoyed her beautiful voice 
more than when [heard her at the Jubilee, Her 
husband is a physician, and she is called Fran 
Dr. Peschka Leutner. 


~~ 
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FLY-TRAP PAPER. 

Fly-trap is a name given to several species of a sin- 
gular plant, furnished with movable leaf-mouths, or 
hairy tentacles, covered with sticky slime, to which 
the feet of small insects adhere so that they cannot 
ecape. A good many artificial fly-traps have been 
invented, and during the dog-days nothing is more 
common than to see sheets of gumined paper in the 
windows of restaurants, stores and shops, on which 
scores and hundreds of flies appear, sticking fast to 
the fatal mucilage. This paper is the most complete 
and satisfactory kind of a fly-trap now known, and 
within two years has become very popular. The 
quality selected for the sheets is of the best note or 
letter paper. These are sized and dried, and then 
stamped with the maker’s name, directions for use 
ke., after which they are folded exactly across the 
middle, and taken to the glue-room to be gummed. 
The composition of this gum, as well as the sizing, 
isasecret of the manufacturer. We can only see 
the girls at work plastering the sticky stuff on with 
brushes. Quick hands these girls have, too, for prac- 
tice makes perfect, and the smartest of them can 
“cover” twenty-five hundred sheets inaday. With 
the various preparations going on, and the manufac- 
ture of the paper packing-boxes (which are piled 
about eenstantly as high as a small house), the scene 
any day in a fly-trap factory is quite a lively one. 
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A NEW PLANET. 

There seems no limit to the number of sniall plan- 
ets between Mars and Jupiter. 
ones are discovered every year; and now their total 
number exceeds one hundred and twenty. The pub- 
lic feel little interest in any new additions. But it is 
very different when a new planet is found at either 
extreme of our solar system. Uranus, discovered by 
Dr. Herschel, and Neptune, by Leverrier and Ad- 
ams, are large bodies, and important members of the 
tystem. And another new one must be added to the 
list nearer the sun than Mercury, and seen only when 
it passes across the disk of the sun. A Dr. Lescar- 
bault, of France, saw it distinctly March 26, 1859; 
and Mr. Lummus, of Manchester, England, March 
2, 1862. Mr. Hind, of the Twickenham Observa- 
tory, England, calculated its orbit and movements 
with great care, and announced that it would proba- 
bly be visible March 24, 1873. Prof. Kirkwood, in 
a letter to the New York Tribune, says that Mr. 
Cowie, at Shanghai, China, saw it on that day. The 
existence of the new planet, to be called Vulcan, may 
be considered as proved; and Prof. Kirkwood thinks 
itis one, probably, of a ring of planets whose orbits 
lie inside that of Mercury. 


oo. ee ad 
CHARLES LAMB’S STAMMERING. 
Charles Lamb had the unfortunate habit of stam- 
mering, which gave him little trouble unless when ex- 
sited and earnest. Then it hindered his utterance, 
and sometimes provoked his quick temper. Anamus- 





Two or three new | 





ing Story is told of his bathing at Brighton. {t was 
then the fashion to have men stationed in the water 
lodip the bathers. Lamb submitted to the operation, 
and began to give instruction as to his wishes, 
The stammering came on badly. “Iam to be di-di- 
di-di-dipped,” said he. “O, yes, we understand,” 
Was the prompt reply; and, suiting the action to the 
Word, they gave him a deep plunge. He came tv the 
surface with red face, and sputtering in an excited 
tone. “Tam to be di-di-di-di-di-dipped!” “O. yes. 
re understand,” and under he went again, deeper 
than before. When he came up, he was more excited 
than before, saying, angrily, “I am to be di-di- 
dipped!” “O, yes!” and under he went the third 
time. This was too much for him, and striking 
about lustily, he cried, “Stop, stop! I was telling 
you T was to be di-di-di-di-dipped but once.” It was 
00 late to reetify the mistake. 
~--- Oe 
THE COLD MOON. 

People have much to say of the “cold” moon. 
Poets sing of the “cold, chaste moon.” But the tel- 
€seope has little respect for old traditions, or for the 

utiful imagery of the poets. Lord Ross has proved 
by tile discoverios of his great telescope that half the 
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time the moou is inieusely hot, and only half the | 
time cold. The lunar day lasts for a fortnight, and | 
during all this time the moon is exposed to tlie heat | 
of the sun as intense as that on theezrth. If we can | 
imagine what the condition of our earth would be | 
with an unbroken fortnight of sunshine, we may 
know something of the heat that prevails in the 
moon at the close of its long day. Astronomers ven- 
ture to predict that the earth may come toa similar 
state millions of years hence. Changes in the axis | 
of the earth, and the influence of the tides in retard- 
ing the movement of the earth, may bring the terres- 
trial day to an equal length with the Junarday., But} 
the gloomy prospect need not trouble our generation. 


- 
THE OLD TIMES. 


Do you recail what now is living only 
Amid the memories garnered at the heart’ 
The summer garden, quiet avd so lonely, 
Where fruit and flowers shared an equal part? 
When we had gathered cowslips in the meadow 
We used to bear them to the ancient seat, 
Moss-grown, beneath the apple tree s soft shadow, 
Which flung its rosy blossoms at our feet, 
In ofd, old times, | 
The dear old times, 


There was no fountain over marble faliing ; | 
But the bees murmured one perpetual sony, 

Like soothing waters, and the birds were calling t 
Amid the fruit-tree blossoms all day long. j 

Upon the sunny grass-plat stood the dial, i 
Whose measured time strauge contrast with ours | 


made, | 

Ah, was it omen of life’s after-trial, | 
That even then the hours were told in shade 
In old, old times, | 


The dear old times? ' 
« 
My heart still warms at these fond recollections, 
Breaking the heavy shadow on my day, | 
Ah, who now cares for all these deep atiections,-- | 
The love, the kindness, long since passed away? | 
The dear old garden! There is now remaining 
As little of its bloom as rests with me, 
The only memory is this sad complaining, 
Mourning that nevermore for us can be 
The old, old times, | 
The dear old times, 


| 
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AN EMPEROR'S KINDNESS. 

The Emperor Frederick William, of Germany, is | 

said to be a hard, cold man, with little sympathy or | 

kindness. But he must have a good heart behind | 
the imperial dignity, or such stories as the following 

could not be told of him: | 


One windy day, when perhaps the number of pa- | 
tient waiters by the statue was smaller than usual, a | 
soldier with but one foot stood leaning on his crutch, 
——. the window at which he hoped to be re- 
warded by a sight of the Emperor. He was not 
doomed to disappointment, for presently the latter 
appeared at the window, looked steadfastly at the 
soldier for 2 moment, and then bowed and waved 
his hand to him respectfully. The surprised soldier 
took off his bat, and returned the salutation as best 
he could, but this was not all. A moment or two af- 
terward a guard came out of the palace and beckoned 
the soldier to follow him. He did so, and was con- | 
ducted into the presence of the Emperor. 

“My son,” said the latter, after another kind greet- 
ing, “*youare lame. Where were you so unfortunate 
as to Jose your foot?” 

“Tlost it in the last war, Your Majesty,”’ was the 
reply. 

“And what are you doing here in Berlin?” asked 
the Emperor. 

“I bave been in hospital here, but I would like to 
go home now to Pom,” replied the soldier. 

“Well, why do you not go then?” 

“Because, sire’’ (after a little hesitation), “L am 
not quite able to ride third-class, one gets pushed 
about so, and I have not money enough to ride second- 
class.”’ 

“Ah, indeed!” says the Emperor; ‘well, we will 
see if you cannot go home in sume way.” 

Accordingly, after giving the soldier a royal lunch, 
he dispatched him in his own private carriage to the 
railway station, caused a sirst-class ticket to his na- 
tive town to be placed in his hands, and so the poor 
fellow at last went home in triumph from war, 
thanks té the fatherly care of the soldier Emperor. 





——-----— + - ——- -— — 
HOW MENDELSSOCIIN KILLED HIM- 
SELF. 
Overwork is as much a sin against nature as idle- 


‘one hundred and twenty-five to one. 


| Some gentlemen who had been in Hlawara, collecting 


| hundred and forty feet high. | 


COMPANTON. 


there were five. He counted the stamens, and there 
were live of them. He counted the divisions at the 
base of the flower; there were tive of them. Hethen 
set about multiplying these three fives ‘to see how 


| Many chances there were of a flower being breught | 


into existence without the aid of mind, and having | 
in it these three fives. The chances against it were | 
He thought | 
that was very strange. He examined another flower, 
and found it the same. He multipiied one hundred 
and twenty-tive by itself, to see how many chances 
there were against there being two flowers, each 
having these exact relations of numbers. He found | 
the chances against it were thirteen thousand six 
hundred and twenty-five toone. Butall around him 
were multitudes of these little flowers. They had 
been growing and blooming there for years. He 
thought this showed the order of intelligence, and 
that the mind that ordained it was God. And so he , 
shut up his book,and picked up the little flower, and | 
kissed it, and exclaimed, “Bloom on, little flowers! 
oe | on, little birds!) You have a God, and 1 havea 





God. The God that made these little flowers | 
made me!”’ a 
THE NETTLE TREE OF AUSTRALIA, 


The most remarkable nettle of this country is the 
Urica gigas, ov rough nettle tree. This tree has a | 
large leaf, something like a sunflower leat, hirsute | 
beneath, ind every bristle has a most painful sting, 


specimens of trees for the Paris exhibition, told me | 


} that they had measured one of these wonderful trees, 


which was thirty-two feet round, and, L think, one | 
Such is the potency of the virus of this tree, that 
horses which are driven rapidly through the forests | 


, where they abound, if = come in contact with | 


their leaves, die in convulsions. I have seen a, 


‘statement of the actual death in convulsions of his 


horse by a traveller through these parts; and one of | 
the gentlemen of the exhibition committee told me , 
that, as they were riding in the Illawara forest, a 
young man who had lately arrived, and was ignorant 
of the nature of the tree, breaking off a twig as he | 
rode along, had his hand instantly paralyzed by it. 
His fingers were pressed firmly together, and were | 
as rigid as stone. 

Fortunately, a stockman who was near, observing 
it, came up aud said, ‘‘L see what is amiss, and will 


| soon set all right.” 


Hie gathered a species of arum, which grew near, 
for nature has planted the bane and the antidote to- , 
gether in the low grounds, and, rubbing the hand | 
with it, it very soon relaxed and resumed its natural 
pliancey. 

‘This is precisely the process used by the children 
in England. When nettled, they rub the place with 
a bruised dock-leaf, saying all the while, “Nettle go 
out, dock go in,” 

ee + 
SIMPLE DRESSING, 

English ladies don’t need the “Saratoga trunks” 
at their watering - places, They have good seise | 
enough to go to enjoy themselves, not to be lay-fig- | 
ures for showing off elegant goods and millinery. 
The Golden Age says: 


The English ladies of rank rather pride thomselves 
on the simplicity, not to say tastelessuess, of their | 
wardrobes ut the watering-places, and they turn the! 
cold shoulder, with a “British gorgon stare” thrown | 
in, to their American cousins who flaunt in gorgeous 
apparel. | 

An American lady, who chanced to travel for sev- 
eral days with an English gentleman and lady, had 
been rather struck by the antiquity of the black silk, 
and the coarseness of the linen collars and cuff worn 
by her travelling-companion; but the conversation 
Which naturally sprang up between the two parties 
showed our countrywoman thatthe English lady was 
iudeed a Jady of culture awd gracious manners, She 
grew greatly interested in her, and, on parting, for | 
the first time, by an éxchange of cards, she learned ! 
with whom the had been associated. It was Lady | 
Augusta Stanley, wife of Dean Stanley, and Queen | 
Victoria’s most intimate friend. Yet her travelling- | 
dress was so simple, in fact, so almost shabby, that 
the lady's maid of our American informant would | 
have hesitated to wear it. | 


7 - <@, } 
THE YELLOW TIBER. 

A recent traveller protests against the color ascribed | 
to the river Tiber, and against the river itseif as being | 
put to any practical use. He says: 

“Yellow Tiber’? sounds well. Macaulay never 
could have got on without that adjective; but it is 
such « license, no poet nearer than England would 
have ventured on it. The water looks just like the 
water in the puddles in brickyards, dirty, thick, 
dead, drab. As for ‘shaking its tawny mane,’ it 








ness. Men of genius are apt to be fitful, and guilty 
of both these abuses; but Felix Mendelssohn, the 
great composer, suffered by the first and more fatal 
one, 


His premature death was as complete « case of sui- 
cide as if he had daily opened a vein in his arm, and 
deprived himself of an ounce of blood. He lived at 
high-pressure speed wherever he was and whatever 
he was doing. When he was paying his addresses to 
the lady whom he soon after married, he was so iil 
through excitement that his doctor sent him off to 
take a course of sea-bathing to strengthen his nerves 
before he made the lady the offer he was contemplat- 
ing. After the sister’s death, which told so heavily 
upon him, he resumed his labors with eager haste 


| and burning zeal, in spite of repeated headaches and 
| attacks of faintness. 
; to spare himeelf. 


His wife in vain entreated him 
“Let me work on,’"he said. *‘For 
me, too, the hour of rest will come.” When his 
friends assailed him with similar remonstrances, he 
——- “Let me work while it is yet day. Whocan 
tell how soon the bell may toll?””, Who, indeed, they 
might have added, when the first Jaws of nature are 
violated? All this while the increase in his nervous 
irritability never suggested to him the mischief that 
was going on. It showed itself in listening to music 
or playing himeelf. 


——_—_ +o -—-- — 
SIGNS OF GOD IN THE FLOWERS. 
Dr. Paley’s argument for the existence of God is 
not worn out yet. There is everything in the beau- 
tiful plan and order of the world to suggest the al- 
mighty and omniscient Hand that made it. 


A pleasant writer tells of a Texas gentleman who 
had the misfortune to be an unbeliever. One day he 
was walking in the woods, reading the writings of 
Plato. He came to where that great writer uses the 
phrase, “God geometrizes.””, He thought to himself, 
“If L could only see plan and order in God's works, 
I conld be a believer.” Just then he saw a little 
“Texas star’ at his feet. He picked it up, and 
thoughtlessly began to count Its petals. He found 


does not look as if it ever stirred so much as a drop, | 
j and all the craft that are on it look as if they had | 

roots like pond-lilies, and wouldn’t come up. They 
| are ali tipped a little to one side, and seem to lean on 
| the banks, and I don’t believe one has been in or out 
| for tive thousand years. I have looked and looked 

in vain to see even a litle boat in motion there; and 
_the longer you look, the thicker and the stickier the 
water seems, and the more lifeless and useless the 
ships and the two or three hulking steamboats look, 
and the more real and intent the old bits of stone | 
become, till it would not astonish you to see Julius , 
Cesar himself step out from under one of the gray 
lions’ heads, and knock all the sham of modern 
shipping into a cocked hat before you could say Jack | 
Rebinesn. 


paren 
NEW USE FOR POSTAL-BOXES., 

‘The man who wished to send a pair of boots on the | 
telegraph wires must have a near relative in Scot- 
land, The following incident is related by a Scotch | 
paper: 

At Dumfries, recently, a young woman, evidently 
“from the country,’? was seen standing with a very 
perplexed air at one of the pillar letter-boxes. She 
was observed to knock several times on the top of 
the iron pillar, and obtaining no response, she passed 
round to the opposite side, and, raising the cover of 
the slitin which the letters are placed, applied her 
mouth to the aperture, and called out (or in), “Can 
ye let me have a postage-stamp, if ye please?”’ 





-+o> oo 
WELLINGTON’S LAST WORDS, 


When the Duke of Wellington was sick, the last 
thing he took was a little tea. On his servant's 
handing it to him in a saucer, and asking if he would 
have it, the duke replied, ‘‘Yes, if you please.” 
These were his last words. How much kindness and 
courtesy are expressed by them! He who had com- 
onsen the greatest armies in Europe, and was long 
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WEBSTER’S PA'TENT 


BUTTon? woRKER| 


Patented June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the Mest important inventions ot the aye! 
The mo-t perfect Button-Hole Worker eve invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hele with it than the most experienced hand cun 
work without it. Local and traveling aunts wanted 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sam) le 








cent. profit. 










Button-hole Cutter packed ina neat ease, With full direc- 
tions fer use, With sample of our new and novel way cf 
ecanva , sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUPACIURING CO, 


Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
you saw this, 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





Please state in what paper 
3 t 





America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICHE SYSTEM. 
tm 41,000 263 
OF THESE 
Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiwins have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION, 


These Pianes ave still regarded and universally coneed- 





| ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 


and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszr says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superror to any modem Enrope or Aincria, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
first Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


| Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 


Manutretory in the world and isn every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facintles for doing 
the very Lest class of werk. Mesrys. C.& Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Inaeruments ave now 
otfered at Reduced Rates upon the “One Prick *ysrem,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions: and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-Criass PiANos now offered, 








A CARD. 
We entl especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, tor which they area good substitute. Every Piane 
warranted for Five years, Send for civeular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EF. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—-1y 








Patented May 3, 1870. 
pt sep neat Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 


one of Reea’s American Rifles (patented), A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and benutifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
force and accuracy without pewder or noise. It willaftord 
More amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO, TH. REED & SONS, 





2 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. tt 


Lon ay” 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


Stercoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Mcgaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
ete. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 
y, New York. 24—13t 








leow26t 
WANTED AGENTS.—Worthy the svecial notice 
of old and experienced canvassers. ‘I hose celebra~ 

ted steel-line Engravings, viz., “Cole's Voya.e of Life, - 
Four beautiful pictures, representing CHILDUOOD, YouTH, 
MANHOoD, and OLD AGE: now offercd by canvassers for 
the first time. Price reduced to suit the ses: nothing 
like it ever offered to the American pub extraordina- 











accustomed to the tone of authority, did not despise 
nor overlook the small courtesies of life, 


ry terms and inducements. *,* Full particulars free, Ad- 
dress, B. is. RUSSELL, Publisher, 64 Cornhill, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


ANGEL-GUARDED. 
“Mother, will the angels keep me 

Through the long, dark hours of night? 
Will their sweet and loving presence 

Guard me till the morning light? 

If I waken, shall I sce them 

By the light the moonbeams shed? 
Shall I see them, loving, patient, 

Watching o’er my little bed?” 

“Gently slumber, child of mine, 
Innocent, and sweet, and fair; 
Slumber softly through the night, 
Angels hold thee in their care.” 
“When my little prayer’s repeated, 

And my evening hymn I sing, 

Then I wish some bright-winged angels 

Little golden harps would bring, 

And, while Iam lying quiet, 

Thinking of my mother dear, 
In the dark and lonely hours, 

Sweetest music I would hear.” 

“Gently slumber, child of mine, 
Innocent, and sweet, and fair; 
Slumber softly through the night, 
Angels have thee in their care,” 
“Mother, when the night is over, 

And the day begins to dawn, 

When the gloomy tints of sunrise 

Hail another welcome morn,— 
Mother, wont the angels linger, 

Just to see how fair and bright 
Is the early morning sunshine 

After all the lonesome night?” 

“Heaven is brighter, child of mine, 

Brighter than the sunrise light; 
But the angels’ holy care 

Ever guards thee, day and night.” 

Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
~e> — 
For the Companion, 
“O, THAT TEAR!’ 

One beautiful Sabbath morning, early in the 
month of June, I chanced to meet on North 
Street, in the city of Boston, Mass., two young 
men with packages of religious papers, which 
they were distributing among the poor people in 
that locality. As I passed them on the sidewalk 
I noticed that they were earnestly conversing on 
some subject, and I chanced to hear one of them 
say to the other, feclingly,— 

“O, that tear!’ 

The words haunted me in my walk. An hour 
later, I returned to the same street, where I mec 
a woman, evidently a street wanderer, and asked 
her if she knew the two young men whom I had 
seen in the place distributing papers and tracts. 

“They are the she said. 
“They visit the houses, and leave religious pa- 
pers, and attend to the wants of the poor and 
the sick. «1 think you may find them at the 
meeting at the mission-house to-night.” 

That night I visited the mission-house. After 
making inquiries, | found out who the “mission- 
men” were, and had the pleasure of hearing 
them both take a part in the mecting. LI intro- 
duced mysclf to them at the close of the service, 
and enjoyed an interesting account which they 
gave me of their mission-work. 

“Did T not overhear you use these words, ‘O, 
that tear!’ this morning, as I passed you in the 
street?’ Tat last asked. “Did they refer to some 
incident of your mission-work ?” 


‘mission - men,’ ”’ 


“Yes,”’ said one of the young men, when he 
proceeded to relate the following narrative; 

“Early yesterday morning, Bros. ——— and I 
started down to the wharves with a bundle of 
papers and little books to distribute among the 
sailors. After spending some two hours in go- 
ing from craft to craft, we hastened up toward 
North Street to attend the morning service in 
the mission. 


As we walked along, we gave out 
a few tracts to the passers-by, and made a few 
calls to inquire after the sick ones in whom we 
were interested. We were informed by a poor 
colored woman that there was a young woman 
very sick in a back-attic room in F.’s building on 
Richmond Street. 





“We soon found the house, and, after going up 
four flights of rickety, winding stairs, we arrived 
at the supposed door, and knocked, but without | 
receiving any response. Just as we were about | 
starting to go down, we saw a woman coming 
up the stairs toward us. We told her our busi- 
ness. Ste kindly asked us into a small attic. | 
room, while she went into the sick woman's room 
to inform her that we wished to see her. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“The woman soon returned and told us we | jail, he pressed the hand of the officer and sobbed | 


could go in. We went through a narrow, dark 


passage, at the end of which we found the room , 
| or closet where the poor, dying woman lay. 


The 
room was very dark, having only one small win- 


dow, and that was closely covered, to keep the | 


light out, with an oldshawl. Ona packing-case, 


which served fora table, were a broken bowl and | 


a few dry crusts of bread. 

“As we stood silent, gazing on the ghastly face 
that lay before us, a gentle breeze, flipping by, 
pressed its way through the broken pane, and 
pushed back the old shaw] just enough to let in 
a few rays of sunlight. The poor sufferer had 
been weeping, and on her check Jay a large, 
round tear. ‘That tear!’ 
glittered brighter in the sunlight than did the 
penitent drop on that pale, haggard cheek. 

“Our hearts were touched, and we at once in- 
quired if we could do anything to soothe her dis- 
tress. 

“She related to us her troubles, and explained 
how she had ‘fallen so low,’ a story too sad to 
repeat. 

“I asked her what were her prospects upon 
entering cternity. Her voice faltered, her whole 
frame quivered, as she said, ‘I have been reading 
to-day that God is merciful!’ Her strength 
was very much exhausted, and she could say no 
more. Wercad some precious promises to her 
from God’s Word, and prayed. She seemed to 
follow us while we prayed, and we could hear 
the response at the end of each petition. 

“As we arose from our knees she thanked 
us for calling to sce her; and told us she did 
not expect we would ever meet again this side of 
eternity, as she expected to be removed the next 
day to Galloupe’s Island, if alive. We left with 
her a Bible and a few tracts. As I handed to her 
the precious volume, I noticed a leaf, as I sup- 
posed, of a book, lying on the bed where her 
poor hand had rested, which (as she afterward 
told me) was the only printed page to be found 
in the whole tenement.” 

As the speaker paused, I thought again of the 
tear on the poor, dying woman’s cheek. I asked 
him what he supposed caused her to shed tears 
that morning before he entered the room. Were 
the inmates of the house unkind to her? 

“No, no,” was his reply ; “they are always sym- 
pathizing and attentive to each other when sick 
orin trouble. She told me the cause of her weep- 


|ing when I called again with some articles to 


make her comfortable in the evening. 

“I told you of the leaf which lay on the bed 
under her hand. It was the words that she had 
read from that which melted her heart and 
caused the tears to flow. It was one of Richard 
Weaver’s leaflets entitled, ‘The fountain opened 
for sin.’ 

“*Ah,’ said she, ‘if I had heard nothing more 
about Jesus and His love than this, there is 
enough in this little tract (holding it in her 
hand) to encourage me to sue for mercy. It tells 
me Jesus died for such as I.’ ” 

“But can you tell me,” I asked, “how that 
tract found its way to that lonely bed?” 

“T cannot tell you who brought it up there, 
but I know it was one of the very tracts we gave 
out on the wharf that morning to the sailors and 
those who were lingering on the piers. Some of 
the inmates of the house may have been down 
there, and accepted it from one of us, and carried 
it up to the dying woman.” 

AsI walked home, I could not help thinking 
of poor Catherine M. and the little tract, and of 
the many hundreds in this wicked city who are 
drifting, “hopeless and helpless,” down to mis- 
ery, death and destruction; and how little I had 
done in the past to save any of them. 

Poor Catherine was taken that day to the hos- 
pital on Galloupe’s Island. As the sun was going 
down behind the western hills on the following 
evening, her spirit passed away. God is merci- 
ful, as she said, and Jesus died for such as she. 

This is an incident from real life, and it taught 
me a lesson I shall not soon forget. God alone 
knows how far-reaching are the influences that 
weexert for good. This little tract had found 
its way into an unexpected retreat, and was 
teaching a poor, dying wanderer the way of eter- 
nal life. “In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thy hand.” 

/————_+0+ — 
DYING OF JOY. 

Instances are recorded in which liberated con- 
victs have died from sudden joy. A young man 
was sentenced to the Charlestown State Prison, 
for along term, for the crime of burglary. He 
was not a hardened youth and he felt keenly the 
sorrow and shame that he had brought on his 
family. His health began to fail and he was | 
pardoned by the Governor and Council. When! 
he found that he was free and could go and sce 





his mother, his agitation was so great that he! 


No diamond ever | 


out,— 

“Mr. Warden, though I may neglect it, I am 
sure my mother will always pray for you for 
| getting me out.” 

When he reached Boston he met his father in 
the street, and they went home together. 

“On reaching the house,” said Mr. Haynes, 
| “he caught up in his arms a little sister who was 
| playing at the door, rushed with her up stairs, 
} exclaiming, as he fell into her arms, ‘Mother, 

I’m pardoned!’ ” 
| But these were the last words he ever uttered 
;on earth. A blood-vessel had been ruptured, 
| and in a few. moments he expired. 
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THE BRAES OF DOON. 


I linger in the autumn noon, 

I listen to the partridge call, 

I watch the yellow leaflets fall, 
And drift adown the dimpled Doon. 


Down Ailsa Craig the sun declines, 
With lances levelled here and there— 
The twisted thorns! the trailing vines! 
braes of Doon! so fond, so fair! 
So passing fair, so more than fond! 
The poet’s place of birth beyond, 
Beyond the mellow bells of Ayr. 





Thear the milkmaid’s twilight song 
Come bravely through the storm-bent oaks 
Beyond, the white surf’s sullen strokes 

Beat in a chorus deep and strong; 

I hear the sounding forge afar, 
And rush and rumble of the car, 
The steady tinkle of the bell 
Of lazy, laden, home-bound cows 
That stop to bellow and to browse; 
I breathe the soft sea-wind as well, 
And now would fain arouse, arise; 
I count the red lights in the skies, 
And yield as to a fairy spell. 


O tuneful Burns, where bide you now? 
Where are you in this night's full noon, 
This mirrored light on dimpled Doon, 

Great master of the pen and plough? 


O sad, sweet singer of a spring 
Yours was a chill, uncheerful May, 
And you knew no full days of June; 
You ran too swiftly up the way, 
And wearied soon, so over soon! 
You sang in weariness aud woe; 
You faltered, and God heard you sing, 
Then touched your hand and led you £0, 
You found life's hill-top low, so low, 
You crossed its summit long ere noon; 
Thus sooner than would one suppose 
Some weary feet will find repose. 
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A VISIT TO SHAKESPEARE’S 
HOUSE. 

The place where Shakespeare was born and 
lived has been described, perhaps, hundreds of 
times, but no two persons look at it precisely 
alike, and the brief notes made about it by a re- 
cent visitor who writes to the Overland Monthly 
have something of the freshness of novelty. 


You pay a shilling to see the house and the 
museum. The fireplace of the kitchen, oceupicd 
up to the last half of this century by a butcher, 
i$ of enormous capacity, and not unlike those of 
the miners in the Sierras. There is nothing in 
any of the four or five rooms, up and down 
stairs, that is worth seeing, save the name of 
Walter Scott cut on a street window of the room 
above the kitchen, where Shakespeare was born. 

All the walls are dark with a confusion of 
names. Ina room below hangs 2 card on which 
are transcribed the four lines written by Lucien 
Napoleon on the wall. The original was white- 
washed over by the butcher, or some of his ilk, 
and is barely visible now. In the acre of ground 
belonging to and back of the building are 
planted all the shrubs, trees and flowers named 
by the poct, and they look very well indeed, con- 
sidering that many are not of English growth 
or kind. 

In the museum but little else of intcrest is seen 
than some beautiful modern busts and pictures, 
and splendid editions of Shakespeare’s works, 
Let me here confess that in all the busts, from 
those adorning the doors of shop-keepers to the 
pointed one above his dust, that came to my no- 
tice in England, and they are legion, I have seen 
no feature or reflection of Hamlet or Macbeth. 
The great gold ring, taken from the dead man’s 
hand, had for mea strange attraction. It was 
much like the flat-crowned specimen-rings worn 
by the miners on the Pacific Coast, and has “W. 
8.” cut deep in the surface. Here also is seen 
the only letter preserved that was written to 
Shakespeare. 
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YOUNG RATTLESNAKES. 

Some observers in Tennessce had the pleasure 
of studying the habits of young rattlesnakes 
last summer, and of watching also the strange 
conduct of the mother snake for several weeks 
before they were born. It is curious enough 
that she should need no food for four months. 

When captured it had eight rattles and a but- 
ton. Since that time it has been confined ina 
glass case, and has not partaken of one particle 
of food, though it has been tempted with mice 
and other small animals on which the reptile is 
accustomed to feed. The snake manifested no 
inconvenience from its confinement, nor did it 
lose any in size or bodily vitality. 
tinued to glisten like magnetie steel, and its lan- 
cinating tongue ready to pretrude at the appear- 
ance of any one near the ease. Dr. Colton 
thought all the while it was a male 
small mice and rats have Been confined 
ease with the snake uns their own 





in the 


Its eyes con- | 


Though | 


hunger | 
jcould not express his gratitude. As he left the] urged them to bite at its sculy hide, the serpent! up one oe’ yeur novels, Em asleep directly. 


refused to give them notice or to partake of 
| food. On two or three occasions it has taken 
small quantities of water. One day lately, on 
going into the back room of the store, where the 
case is kept, it was discovered that the snake 
{had given birth to seven young snakes. The 
| young ones are cach from nine to fifteen inches 
| in length, and in a state of perfect development, 
They are quick of motion, and possess no orj- 
| nary spinal vitality, as they crawl readily to the 
|top of the case and move with celerity across 
and around it from end to end. What is most 
singular and contrary to all the resolved notions 
concerning the reptile, each of these youne 
snakes hasa full button on the tail, which clear. 
ly refutes the idea that they have to he six 
months old before the formation of the button, 
The old.snake was lying in her cage in a lethar- 
gic state. The young snakes coil around her, 
and under and over her, and she scems to have 
for them the natural instinct of maternal af. 
fection. This snake has been in captivity nearly 
four months, vet during all that period of time 
she has partaken of not a morsel of food, and 
has brooded her seven young. As to exactly 
how long from inception the process of gestation 
or incubation has been going on there is no 
means of ascertaining, as we can only date from 
her captivity. 
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A BEAR THAT SLEEPS IN HIS 
TAIL. 

We find in one of our exchanges this curious 
description of a queer South American quadru- 
ped, under the title of “A Bear with a Bed- 
quilt”: 

His fore fect are made with sharp claws, just 
right to tear open the hard houses of the white 
ants, And he’s as fond of ants as vou are of 
sugar-plums—strange as you may think it. 

What Teall his bed-quilt is really his tail. A 
monstrous gray mat it looks like, large enough 
to cover him entirely up—and tuck in. Then 
his nose is half as long as his body, so it ean get 
into the ant-houses, you see. And his tongue is 
small, and very long, and darts in and out so 
fast you can hardly see it, snatching up dozens 
of ants every time. 

He has to be quick to get enough of them, for 
ants are not lazy themselves, you know. 

When he lies down he looks droll enough. 
He tucks his long nose under his arm (suppose 
your nose was long cnough to tuck under your 
arm!) and then just throws his tail over himself, 
like a spread. Not an ant can get through that 
cover if it wants to. 








He looks like a heap of coarse hay. Ishould 
think he’d sniother himself. 
This curious fellow lives in Brazil. Perhaps 


you'd like to know by what charming and grace- 
ful name the wise men call him. 1 can write it 
for you, because I found it in the wise books; 
but I’d like to hear you pronounce it—Myrmeco- 
phage jubata! 

I guess we'll leave this name for the books, 
and call him simply the ant-bear, 
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HOW TO APPROACH STRANGE 
DOGS. 


In approaching strange dogs, it is best to no- 
tice the eves. The highest authority we know 
of states, that when a dog is angry or excited 
the pupil is always dilated, and that with ordi- 
nary animals this sign may be implicitly depend- 
ed on, and that by waiting till the pupil is again 
contracted they may be approached in safety. 
Some breeds, however, such as the bull-terrier 
and St Bernard, are of very uncertain temper, 
and will sometimes snap without any warning. 
With all such itis well to becautious; but when 
approaches become necessary, coolness without 
presumption is the hest policy. Ifyou are afraid, 
do not appear to be soif you can help it, and 
the probability is that the brute will submit. 

jut itis best never to approach a large strange 
dog till you know his disposition; we have 
known sad results from want of eaution in this 
respect. Savage dogs are best killed out of the 
way. But they are the exception; the rule is 
affection the most unbounded, devotion the most 
absolute, fidelity the most inviolable, obedience 
the most perfect; and all this, if you will, you 
may have in your dog.—Cassel’s ‘ Household 
Guide.” 

er 


PREACHING TO A SMALL CONGRE- 
GATION. 


Dean Swift, who possessed the necessary grit 
for a reformer or a martyr, once went through 
the Episcopal service in his church with a con- 
gregation consisting of his servant Ruger. He . 
began, “Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture 
moveth us in sundry places,” ete., ete. Then 
in the proper place, “The Lord be with thee, 
Roger,”’ to which Roger duly responded, “and 
with thy spirit.’ Lyman Beecher also preached 
one of his best sermons with only one listener in 
the church before him. A person discoursed at 
the Metropolitan Hall, 94 Sixth Avenue, yeste!- 
day afternoon, to an audience of three, his sub- 
ject being the “Commonwealth of Humanity. 
The discourse was listened to with deep atten- 
tion by the intelligent audience. No collection 
was taken up at the close of the services.—Vew 


York World. 





COMPLIMENTARY. 

Sir Walter Scott was in one of his walks lean- 
ing on the arm of his faithful attendant, Tom 
Purdie. Said Tom, “Them are fine novels of 
yours, Sir Walter; they are just invaluable to 
me.” 
| “fam elad to hear it, Tom.” 

“Yes, sir: for when I have been out all day 
hard at work, and come home verra tired, if I 
sit down wi' 2 pote’ porter by the fire, and take 
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SEPT. 4, 1878. 


sOCIAL GAMES FOR THE PIAZZA 
AND LAWN. 

We propose giving a number of social games for 
summer evening recreations at the sea-side, and for 
groups who gather in the boarding-house parior, on 
the piazza‘or lawn. They will be for the most part 
light and amusing, and especially adapted to the 
season. 


The Genteel Lady. 


The players first prepare a number of little twisted 
rolls of paper, such as are used for lighting tapers. 
The leader of the game then addresses the person 
nearest her, saying,— 

“Good-morning, genteel lady, always genteel. I, 
a geuteel lady, always genteel, come from yonder 
genteel lady, always genteel, to tell you that she has 
an eagle with a golden beak.” 

The person addressed repeats the same formula to 
her next neighbor, without missing or altering any- 
thing, under penalty of having a twist of paper stuck 
in her hair for every mistake she makes, and being 
saluted by the title of “horned” instead of ‘“‘genteel” 
lady. The rest of her companions, one after anoth- 
er, follow her example. 

In the second round the leader—supposing her 
next neighbor, by making a mistake, finds herself 
decorated with a single horn—thus continues the 
game: 

“Good-morning, one-horned lady, always one- 
horned. I, a genteel lady, always genteel, come 
from yonder one-(two-, or three-, as the case may be) 
horned lady, always one- (two-, or three-) horned, to 
tell you that she has an eagle with a golden beak and 
silver feathers.” 

This, and every succeeding sentence is repeated by 
all the other players, with the same results. 

In the third round, the leader adds to the “eagle’s 
golden beak and silver feathers,” “‘ruby eyes”; in the 
fourth, “‘a steel heart’’; in the fifth, ‘brass claws’’; 
aud so on, the last act of the game being to exact as 
many forfeits from each of the “horned ladies’ as 
they have horns in their hair, 


The Stool of Repentance. 


One of the company, called the ‘criminal,’ takes 
her seat on a low stool in front of the rest of her 
companions, who, with the exception of one called 
the “counsel,” are seated in a semicircle. ‘The coun- 
sel opens the meeting by saying, “Illustrious judges, 
are you aware for what cause the accused is now 
placed before you?” The judges reply, “We are’’; 
and, one by One, whisper their various charges to 
the counsel, who, having heard them all, rehearses 
them to the ‘‘criminal,” saying, ‘‘Some one accuses 
you of such and such a thing; can you name your 
accuser?” The ‘criminal’ replies to each accusa- 
tion by naming one of her judges.’ The first correct 
guess she makes exacts a forfeit from the person 
guessed, who, the list being gone through, in her 
turn becomes “criminal”; but if unable to name one 
of her denunciators, she has to remain on the “stool 
of repentance,” and undergo a second trial. This 
game requires a little tact to be exercised on the part 
of the accusing judges, so as to avoid anything like- 
ly to prove offensive or hurtful to the feelings of 
their playmate. All personalities must of course be 
carefully avoided. 


The Watchman. 


The game of the Watchman admits of any number 
of players, and is best suited toa garden furnished 
with seats, ora room without much furniture. Two 
rows of chairs, containing one less than the number 
of players, are placed back to back in the centre of 
the apartment, the odd one being turned so that its 
back rests against both rows. Each of these is called 
“Home.” A captain is then elected, who carries a 
stick over his shoulder, as his insignia of office. The 
other players follow him in single file, singing, as 
they march round the reom,— 

The Watchman comes, beware, beware! 
He'll spy us, if we don’t take care. 

This they continue to do as long as the captain— 
whose every movement they imitate—pleases; but 
all at once he seats himself, the other players follow 
hisexample, and the one not quick enough to seize 
upon a chair finds herself without a seat, there being, 
43 we before said, one less than the number of play- 
ers. The captain, in order to deceive his followers, 
sometimes approaches the rows of chairs as if about 
to seat himself, at the same time singing slowly and 
softly,— 

The Watchman, the Watchman,— 
and then all of a sudden commences running, sing- 
ing aloud,— 
The Watchman comes, beware, beware! 
He'll spy us if we don’t take care. 

The person left without a seat now stands on one 
tide, another chair is removed, and the game recom- 
mences. Sometimes, when the number of players is 
reduced to three, those forced to retire from it are 
calied prisoners, and subjected toa mock triai, con- 
ducted in the same manner asin the game ‘The 
Stool of Repentance.” 


The Magic Stick. 


The principal actor takes his place armed with a 
long stick, with which he describes several circles, 
&c., after which he touches one of the company (his 
Xecomplice) on the shoulder, bidding him quit the 
room, preparatory to guessing on whom the magic 
stick would pause. The magician then touches sev- 
eral-of the company with his wand, saying, “The 
wand passes,” until he allows it to pause at one par- 
ticular person, saying, “The wand rests.” His ac- 
complice returns and names the person who spoke 
last before he went out, this being the one indicated 
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BABY COURTSHIP. 


Merry little Charlie, sitting in the door, 
Curly-headed Minnie, aged only four; 

Six bits of china, one bit of stone, 

Happy little creatures, leave them alone. 

“When I am a big man,” I hear Charlie say, 

“You shall be my wife, Minnie, wont you some day ?” 


Darling little Minnie straightens out her dress, 

Smooths down her golden curls, stately as Queen 
OSs, 

Lisps her childish answer, full of mirth and joy: 

“Yes, Llike you, Charlie, best of any boy; 

And if you’ll take mamma, Ill be your little wife, 

And stay with you always, all my long life.” 


Joyous little planners, listen how they plot: 
“Let us have our house, Charlie, on the back lot; 
Mamma, darling mamma, I couldn’t do without, 
She would have to dress me, and take meall about, | 
‘To tuck me up in bed, and hear my little prayer, 
And kiss me sweet good-night! Yes, mamma must | 
be there!” 

— 


For the Companion, 


OUR JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


A(iy 





Iwas feeding old gray. She’s got one little 
chicken. It has speckled wings, and two brown 
stripes down its back. It goes peep, peep, peep, 
’round in the cold. 

I happened to think of our jack-o’-lantern. 
Last spring Job was making the garden, and he 
gave me two pumpkin-secds. I planted ’em by 
the old plum tree. Tmade a picket fence ’round 
it, with mother’s kindling-wood, so my hen and 
chicken wouldn’t scrateh it. 

Next morning [ went to see if they had come 
up. The old hen had been there. She made 
7em come up. They were on top the ground. 

I planted them again, deep. We put her in 
the coop. I asked Job how long ’fore pumpkin- 
seeds came up. He said, “Topsy, you just let it 
rain and shine, they’il be up some day.” 





I went every morning to see if they had got 
up. After ever so long, they picked up their 
heads, and then they began to grow into a great 
long vine. I watched and hoed it like every- 
thing. 

Job said, “Don’t kill it with kindness”; and 
Tom said, “Train it up in the way it should go”; 
and Harry said, “I say, Topsy, you’ll let me have 
all [ want for jack-o’-lanterns ?”” 

I promised him. 

It grew and it grew. I trained it up the old 
plum tree. It had lots of yellow blossoms on; 
some like grandma’s tea-bell tipped up. But 
they didn’t turn into pumpkins. I don’t know 
where they went to; something was the matter; 
if they’d all been pumpkins they’d been much as 
forty. Job said I was too kind to it, and Har- 
ry said he didn’t know where his jack-o’-lantern 
was coming from. 

One morning after the frost came I found one 
big, ripe pumpkin. Job said, “Save it for Thanks- 
giving, Topsy,” but Harry said it would make a 
splendid jack-o’-lantern, so I gave it to him. 


knows how to make ’em look real seareful. 


some fun with it to-night. 





by the stick, 


|after he had tied her up we heard him at the | 


We went out to the wood-shed to make it. He 


After we got it all done, Harry said, “Let’s have 
We'll put it into the 


meal-bin for Job to see when he goes for old 





So we went and put it in the dark corner of 
the meal-bin, and then we hid. 
Job came along, driving Brindle home, and 


meal-bin. | 
Ile stopped his whistling, and we pecked. He | 
Was just throwing his milk-stool at it. 

Harry laughed into his cap, and I halloocd, 
“Ho, Job, it’s my pumpkin; did it scare you, 
Job?” “Topsy Turvy,” says he, “I don’t think 
lll ever give you another pumpkin-seed.” 





ITe needn’t; [saved ’em all out of mine; there’s 
enough to plant an acre, [ guess. I don’t know 
as I like to raise them very well. 

Tom sings, ‘Peter, Peter, pumpkin cater,” 
when he sees me coming. Torsy Turvy. 





eer en 
PINS IN PUSSY’S TOES. 

Little Fred is now in the third summer of his 
young life, He has been moved into the coun- 
try, and his round blue eyes are growing round- 
er and bigger every hour with new and wonder- 
ful experiences. 

Most striking among them and most the puz- 
zling to Fred is pussy,—not a big eat, but a kit- 
ten, of those tender years corresponding to Fred’s 
own. What a wonder she is, seen now for the 
first time, serenely walking on all fours! A 
Maltese kit, of pure blood and glossy mouse-col- 
or, with a white breast-pin in her bosom! 
Eagerly Freddy seizes her; he hugs her very 
tight, and pussy squirms in vain; he exansines 
the wonder; he pokes his fat little fingers into 
pussy’s bright eyes; he opens her mouth and 
looks at her little pink tongue. He tends her a 
little while with her head up, and then, for va- 
riety’s sake, he tends her with her heels up, and 
her head hanging down. Then it occurs to him 


and he trics that experiment. At last pussy’s 
patience gives out, and out from her pretty vel- 
vet paws fly the ten little sharp, pearly points 
that have been given her for her defence, and 
Fred feels a new sensation. Ie throws pussy on 
the floor and runs screaming to mamma. “O 
mamma, mamma, pussy’s got pins in her toes!”’ 
Then mamma explains to Freddy why the pins 
were put in pussy’s velvet tocs. ‘Poor, soft, 
furry, helpless little pussy! what could she do 
if she had not pins in her toes? Does Freddy 
like to have people poke their fingers in his eyes, 
or open Ifis mouth, or feel of his tongue? No 
more does pussy. Would Freddy like to be car- 
ried round, squeezed up under somebody’s arm, 
with his head hanging down? No more does 
pussy. But pussy cannot speak; she cannot 
complain—all she can do is to use the pins in 
her toes, 

“When Freddy holds pussy right end up, 
strokes her gently, and speaks lovingly to her, 
the little sharp pins in her paws go away—clear 
in—where nobody can see them, and pussy be- 
gins to sing a low, little purring sony, to show 
how happy she is! So, Freddy, dear,” says mam- 
ma, “there is a right way and a wrong way to 
handle everything. If you hold pussy gently, 
stroke her softly, and treat her kindly, you nev- 
er will be troubled by the ten little pins in her 
ten toes; but if you trouble, and worry, and 
tease pussy, she will scratch.” 

———~@—_—_—__—_ 
TRY. 

Can’t Do It sticks in the mud, but Try soon 
drags the wagon out of the rut. The fox said 
Try, and he got away from the hounds when 
they almost snapped at him. The bees said 
Try, and turned flowers into honey. The squir- 
rel said Try, and up he went to the top of a 
beech tree. The snowdrop said Try, and bloomed 
in the cold snows of winter. The sun said Try, 
and the spring soon threw Jack Frost out of the 
saddle. The young lark said Try, and he found 
that his new wings took him over hedyes and 
ditches, and up where his father was sigging. 
The ox said Try, and ploughed the ficld from 
end toend. No hill too steep for Try to climb, 
no clay too stiff for Try to plough, no field too 
wet for Try to drain, no hole too big for Try to 
mend. 


~~ 
>r 





A Goop sToRY is told of two little brothers 
who were “playing meeting.” Their mother 
stood outside of the door and overheard the 
youngest one conclude the meeting with this 
statement: “The regular monthly prayer mect- 





i Brindle’s mess.”” 


that pussy’s tail is a nice handle to carry her by, |’ 


















‘Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a. 
CHARADE, 


At close of day 
To merry play 
My first from school comes out; 
His lessons learned, 
His prizes carned, 
He's free to sing and shout, 


My second groans, 
With weary moans, 

“Here comes that first again! 
“My poor, poor head,” 
My second said, 

“He'll till it full of pain!” 
“Dear second, wise,” 
My first replies, 

“Were but your spirits whole, 
So light and gay, 
You'd wish to play 

And shout with me, dear soul!” 


2. 
REBUS. 


x. Y. Z. 





3. 
WORD SQUARE. 


An ornament. 
Select company. 
A willow twig. 
A subtle fluid. 
Arch looks. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


J.P. B. 


Tn infancy, or youth, or prime, 

I claim one-quarter of your time, 
And though I take it without leave, 
You seldom at my coming grieve. 


In bank or office, shop or school, 
My work is always done by rule; 
I'm used in war, but not to kill,— 
A covering, more for good than ill. 


If absent from the church, I fear 

No organ’s peal would greet your car; 
In public buildings I am found, 

Both near the roof and near the ground. 


My whole is but a single word 
In many different meanings heard. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tree-son (Treason), 
‘4 


2. Honest and independent American legislators. 

3. Sadie, Alida, Diver, Ideal, Early. 

4. Metz, Ireland, Scioto, Shannon, Iberville, Su- 
cre, Staten, Irish, Po, Prescott, Irkotsk,—Mussis- 
SIPPI, 

5. Homer, Burns, Stowe, Reade, Adams, Browne 
ing, Hemans, Harte, Keats, Newton, Reid, Whittier, 
oa Alcott, Pope, Beecher, Hume, Moore, 
swell, 





A BAREHEADED, barefooted little boy astonished 
a worshipping congregation in a Massachusetts town, 
on a recent Sunday, by rushing into church and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Where’s my pa? The pigs are out!” 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER, in a country village, on the 
second morning of his session had leisure to note his 
surroundings, and espied a three-legged stool. 

“Is that the dunce’s block?” he asked of a litth 
girl of five. The dark eyes sparkled, and the lips rip- 
pled out,— 

“I guess so; the teacher always sits on that.” 


WE must keep good company, or not any at all. 
This is a fact. Even an apple is known by the com- 
pany it keeps. Ifyou put apples into a potato-bin, 
they will not taste like apples, they will taste like po- 
tatoes. So with people, especially children. When 
they associate with human potatoes they will be like 
potatoes, as sure as they live. 





50 TO #150 per week guaranteed to intelligent and 
e industrious persons, of either sex, to act as our 
agents. Business very pleasant. Address ‘THE WESTERN 
ART AssociaTiIon, Chicago, IIL. 35—4t 





YA Great Offer! Old and Young, 
take note! Jfust have an Agent 
300 per cent. 


in every town. 





ing will mect every night in mamma’s room.” 
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For the Companion. 
A SAND-WASP AT’ WORK. 

Some species of the family of wasps have the habit 
of digging cylindrical holes in the ground, in which 
they bury some insect, sometimes a spider, some- 
times ¢ 
ty of 






grasshopper, and sometimes some other varie- 
nseet. A wasp which we recently watched, had 
dug a slanting hole about an inch deep, The process 
of digging was as follows ; 

Using its head as a pickaxe, it loosened the earth, 
and, after detaching a sutlicient quantity, it took the 
loosened earth up in its fore legs, which were used 
as arins, backed swifily out of the hole, dropped it, 
and went directly back. 

This it continued to do until the pile at the mouth 
of the hole became so large as to be troublesome; it 
then threw the earth back, digging as a dog digs, 
with its fore legs, throwing the earth back between 
the others. 

After levelling the pile, it dug as before until an- 
other pile had accumulated. 

By this process, it proceeded quite rapidly, dig- 
ging its length in a short time. 

It worked for some time in this way, then flew 
away four or five yards from its hole, seized a large 
grasshopper which it had previously prepared, and 
began to drag it toward the hole. 

With its mouth it took the grasshopper by the an- 
tenne, or feelers, as they are commonly called, and 
walked off, dragging the insect afterit. Their heads 
were pointed in the same direction, the wasp’s legs 
being over the grasshopper’s back. 

Although encumbered by such a load, the wasp 
walked without much difficulty, making good time 
in the direction of its hole, and not stopping until 
within a foot or two of its destination. 

The grasshopper had been stung nearly to death, 
but there was some life remaining, not enough, how- 
ever, to allow it to escape. 

After leaving the grasshopper, the wasp com- 
meneed digging again in the same manner as before. 
It worked for some time, then drew the insect to 
within an inch or two of the hole, and after this dug 
alittle more. This it continued to do until the hole 
had been made of suflicient size. As soon as this 
was tho case, it drew the grasshopper the remaining 
distance to its burial-place, leaving it with its head 
pointed down the hole; then, taking it by the anfen- 
ne, the wasp tried to back into the burrow, pulling 
its victim headforemost after it. 

It is worthy of notice that all the time before, the 
heads of the two insects were in the same direction, 
the wasp being over the back of the grasshopper; but 
when directly in front of the hole, it took the insect 
hy the antenna, and pulled tt in, the wasp going 
backward. In this way both could enter at the same 
time, as they could not the other way. 

At the first trial, the efforts of the wasp failed; for 
this reason, it dragged the grasshopper to one side, 
and began to enlarge the hole. It then made an- 
other trial, again dragging the insect so that its 
head pointed down the hole. This time it was sue- 
cessful. 

As soon as the grasshopper was safely deposited at 
the bottom of the hole, the wasp came out and began 
to throw in the sand which had accumulated. It 
would throw ina little with its fore legs, and then 
go in and smooth over with its head what had been 
thrown in. It coutinued to work in this manner un- 
til the hole was full. Lt seemed careful not to get in 
any little sticks or stones; ifany were thrown in, it 
would bring them out. 

The whole process before described was completed 
in about half an hour, the wasp all the time work- 
ing very industriously. 

The object of its work was to provide food for its 
offtpring; these are grubs, which, when hatched, are 
not able to provide for themselves. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANIO 
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The wasp deposits its eggs in the hole with some| A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY 


insect which it buries in the manner described, and | 


COMPETITOR IN THE WORLD. 
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THE BOYS 
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when the larve hatch out, they have food provided | The following Cable Dispatch from Vienna will convey ; Who read Tne YoutH’s ComPaNton can have steady ang 
} y 
for them. 


| the glad intelligence to the world that the “World-re- | profitable employment, and may earn a govd income, by 


It buries the insect alive to prevent decomposition | nowned Witson Sewing Machine” has not only taken | canvassing for the New Edition of 
| before the eggs are hatched. 
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GREAT EATERS. 

Maximin, one of the Roman emperors, is said to 

have consumed daily forty pounds of flesh and a 

bucketful of wine. The story has been doubted, 


the present day. 


natives. We now had ocular demonstration of it. 
One of our Tungusians had been sent back on an er- 
rand. The two others sat down to their supper. 
First they made away with a gallon kettle of hot tea 

Then they prepared a four-quart pailfal of boiled 
fish and soup. Just as this was despatched, their 
comrade returned, and the pail was twice filled with 
boiled beef, all of which was devoured by the three, 
the bones being cracked for the marrow. They then 
rinsed out the pail, and cooked it full of ‘“‘crupa,” a 
kind of mush, which went the way of the fish and 
beef. Then they feli upon ‘‘ukale,”’ or dried salmon, 
devouring even the skin, after broiling it over the 
fire. Then they built their own camp-fire, and be- 
gan to cook another meal. We did not keep any ac- 
count of the dishes, but the last thing we heard after 
retiring was the cracking of beef-bones to get at the 
marrow. Swartz told us that a few months before 
a number of horses had been sent to Ajan, under 
charge of half-a-dozen Cossacks. One of the horses 
broke his leg, and had to be killed. At evening the 
six Cossacks sat down (o the carcass, and in the morn- 
ing there was nothing left of it but the hide and 
bones. Even the head and entrails had been eaten. 
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RIGHT USE OF WORDS, 


Balance, in the sense of rest, remainder, residue, 
remnant, is an abomination. Balance is, metaphori- 
cally, the difference between the two sides of an ae- 
count, the amount which is necessary to make one 
equal to the other... . Yet we continually hear of 
the balancé of this or that thing, even the balance of 
a congregation or of an army! 

Bountiful is applicable only to persons. 
may be bountiful, but his gift cannot. 
called plentiful or large. 
surd.”’ 

Get means to obtain, not to possess, ‘He has got 
all the numbers of the CountryGentleman.”” “Have 
yon got good molasses?” “They have got bad man- 
ners.” Why will people persist in introducing the 
word in such sentences as these, where it is so evi- 
dently superfluous ? 

Couple applies to two things which are bound to- 
gether or united in some way. ‘A couple ef apples 
is incorrect; two apples is what is meant. 

Dirt means filth, and is not synonymous with earth 
or soil. Yet people sometimes speak of a dirt road, 
or of packing dirt around the roots of trees they are 
setting. They mean earth. 

Expect looks always to the future. You cannot 
expect that anything has happened or is happening, 
but only that it will happen. 


A giver 
It should be 
“A bountiful slice” is ab- 
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LISPING, 


A country fellow who lisped, having bought some 
pigs, asked a neighbor for the use of a pen for a few 
dass. “Said he, I have jutht been purchathin thome 
thwine—two thowth and pigth. want to put them 
in your pen till I can fix a place for them.” 

“Two thousand pigs!” exclaimed the neighbor, 
“why, my pen will hardly hold a dozen!” 

“You don’t underthstand me, Mr. Bent. I don’t 
—_~ two thouthand pigths, but two thowth and 
pigth!”” 

“I hear you,” said Mr. Bent, “two thousand pigs! 
Why, you must be crazy!" 

“1 tell you again,”’ exclaimed the man, angrily, “I 
mean not two thouthand pigth, but two thowth and 
two pigth!” 

“O, that is what you mean, eh? Well, the pen is 
at your service.” 


--- ° 


SHE WANTED HER MONEY’S WORTH. 


A deal of laughter on the sly was done during the 
eating of a shore dinner at Riverside, recently, and 
a deal of hearty langhing has been done since, at a 
woman who was evidently bound to get all she paid 
for. She was accompanied by a son of five or six 
years, who having gone through baked elams and 
chowder once to his heart's content, and commenced 
over again on clams, drank heartily of water, and 
passed his cup formore. At this the mother, with a 
smart sprinkling of asperity in her tone, and witha 
manner that showed her to be oblivious to the fact 
that any one else was within hearing, said, ‘Look 
a-here! I’ve paid for a clain dinner for you, and now 
1 aint going to have you filling up with water!” 
The little fellow paid strict attention to clams after 
that.— Providence Journal. 
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TRIED A BIG DOSE, 


Not long since an elderly lady entered a railroad 
carriage at one of the Ohio stations, and disturbed 
the passengers a good deal with complaints about a 
“most dreadful rhumatiz” that she was troubled with. 
A gentleman present, who had himself been a severe 
sufferer with the same complaint, said to her,— 

“Did you ever try electricity, madam? T tried it, 
and in the course of a short time it cured me.” 

“Electricity!” exclaimed the old lady; “yes, I've 
tried it to my satisfaction. I was struck by light- 
——w A year ago, but it didn’t do me one bit of 
good.” 
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A GENTLEMAN meta half-witted lod in the road, 
and placing in one of his hands asixpence and a 

nny, asked him which of the two he would choose. 
The fad replied that “he wouldu’t be greedy, he’d 
keep the littlest.” 


“Tris little fellow,” said Martin Luther, of a bird 
going to roost, ‘has chosen his shelter, and is quietly 
rocking himself to sleep without a care for to-mor- 
row's lodging, calmly holding with his little twig, 
and leaving God alone to think for him.” 


“Pa, do cannons grow?” 

“No, you simpleton; but why do you ask that?” 

“Because the paper says as how the French have 
planted some in Rome.” 

“Well. come to think of it, sonny, cannons will 
sometimes shoot if they are planted; and I have 
heard of their yielding grape.’ he added, with a 
smile of satisfaction, as he fumbled his pockets for a 
cent, to reward the boy for being the innocent occa- 
| sion of such a wise observation. 





| United States, but that it has overwhelmingly defeated 





(To W. G. WiLsen, 
but the Tungusians seem equal to the same feat at | Sewixa MAacuink. 


We had heard of the enormous appetites of the | 


all of the highest Awards at Pairs and Expositions in the 


every Sewing Machine manufactured in the World, and | 
carried off the first Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition: | 
| ViENNA, AUSTRIA, AUG. 15, 1873. 

Presiient Wilson Sewing Machine | 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio: | 


| The Wilaon Shuttle Sewing Machine was awarded the | 
la 


nd Prize at the Vienna Exposition for being the BEST ! 
RAYNOR. 
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} No Mevicine ever had stronger recommendations for 


| = . 
| ite intrinsic merit than the Peruvian Syrup. Com. 





Wuilte's SveciaALty For DysvEpsia is the ONLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
rious troubles arise. For sale by ail druggists, 


PERECTLY SAFE ant wortliy of entire confidence is the i 
remedy Known as White Pane Compound. It is very effl- | 
eacious in all afections of the Kidneys, Cem. | 








THE best uso you can make of seventy-five cents will 
be to buy a game of Avilude, the most instructive and de- 
lightful game ever published. If your dealers have not 
got it send the money to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., 
who will forward it by mail, post-paid. 

“The BEST ofits class.’"—Bosion Evening Transcript. 

Com. 








White's Sreciattr For Dyspersia is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sieep- 
lessness, Melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 
ical debility, a3 well as many others, which if neglected, 
will soon place “‘the house we live in’ beyond the reach 
of apy remedy. UH. G. Wuite, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all 
druggists. Com. 


Success BAsep tron MEnit.—It isa subject of general 
remark, among both wholesale and retail druggists, that 
no medicine introduced to the American public has ever 
gained such a popularity and met with so large a sale in 
ail parts of the land, in the same length of time, as Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. This cannot depend | 
upon its having been more largely advertised than any ! 
other medicine, a3 such is not the case. The correct ex- 
planation, we think, is found in the fact that this medicine 
produces the most wonderful and perfeet cares of very | 
bad cases of bronchial, throat and lung diseases, is un- | 
donbtedly the most perfect and efficient remedy for all | 
kinds of coughs that has ever been introduced to the pub- | 
lic, and at the same time possesses the greatest of blood- 
purifying and strengthening properties that medical 
scicnee has been able to produce, thus rendering it a sov- 
ereign remedy, not only in the cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Iloarseness and Coughs, but also for all diseases of 
the liver and blood, as serofulous diseases, blotches, rough 
skin, pimples, black specks and discolorations. It has 
therefore a wide range af application and usefulness, and 
it not ouly gives the most perfect sati faction to all who 
use it, but far exceeds the expectations of the most san- 
guine, thus eliciting the loudest praise, and making per- 
manent living advertising mediums of all who use it. 

Com. 





















‘srTNNHE HEARING RESTORED.” A great in- 
vention, Send stamp for particulars to GEOKGE 
J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 36—1t 
200 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
e) fer yet. Send for Circular. CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—f 





E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
¢ Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street. Bost 40—35t 


{ONEY made rapid'y with Stencil and Kev Check 
a Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, 8. M. Srencen, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 12—ly 


S72 EACH WEEK.—Acents wanted everywhere. 
er 4 susiness strictly legitimate. 
J, WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


R. DEAN'S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and iatlaamatory Rheumatism, are_unrivalted, 
¥ all dru; CCC COW SSE 
ROWN S&S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 


ior Seuraly 
causes, 








Address 








xin, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
Sold by alldruggists. 4 —-eow3it 





( ‘ORBETT'S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
/ cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
\ J HEN vou are depressed by the gaunt, sickly feeling 
ofa disordercd system, which needs to be cleansed 
and stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two of 


Ayer'’s Pills and see how quick you can be restored for 
a shilling. 35—1t 





OOK HERE! Agents wanted to sell a new arti- 
4 cle, needed in every house. It retails at 25 cts. and 
selis at sight. ‘To introduce it rapidly we will send sam- 
ple and terms to gents, poses, Se only 15 cents. Ad- 
a HUBBARD, S51REETER & CO., Troy, N. H. 


2teow 


$5 t AP rerday! Aronts wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 Da V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 

work for tsin tictr spare moments or all the time than atanvtuing 

‘ise, Particularsizce, Addscos G. Stinaon & Co,, Portland. Maine. 


Varticulars free. | 
at 





A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. | 
A very handsome box containing a half quire each of | 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora Fresch Note Paper, | 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jnétial very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, | 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one halt 
dozen Gillott’s 393 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
| Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from | 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, ete. Needed in | 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
| any address on receipt of Fs ecent by PERRY MASON & 
CO., Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass, lw 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS. 


The “Triumph” is the best and oa ress in the 
market; perfect work; easy operation. Just the thing for 
Fine Visiting ond Profsstonal Cards, Send 3-cent stamp 
for clreuiac ant spechnens of its work. WILSON & CO,, 
| Printers, 2 Beiford Street, bosto:.. 3-4 
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FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRisrT, 


One large octavo volume of 665 pages, handsomely bound, 
only $3 00, retail. 


Splendidly illustrated. 
Send for Cireulars and Terms. 


Address 
W. W. HARDING, 


36-1t 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 













STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS, 
12 Business Pencils, post-paid, for 25¢, 


C2 VER StIDE 






The Rubber Friction Ring saves them. Full par- 
tieulars, etc., to Agents free, Send for circulars. H, 
T. CusnMman, No. Bennington, Vt. S6eowtt 





| A att BOY HIS OWN MANU FACTURER, 
No 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning 
and making steam engines, With numerous illustration, 
Price 25 cents. 

The Young Angler, containing 'nstructions how 
to prepare your rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, ete., alse 
how and where to fish, to which is ud:led, How to Paddie 
a Boat. Illustrated. P:ice 10 cents. 

The Dial Ciphergraph, for secret correspondence 
and private telegrams. Messages are casily constructed 
and wholly uncecipherable to any save the correspond. 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being afforded. Price 
30 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of comic 
speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, humorous 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-hurst. 
ing witticism, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, ete,, 
ete., translated into the four modern langua Yankee, 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 
public at large. Price 15 cents, 

Ventriloquism Made Easy and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fully 
explained. In this little volume we place all the wouders 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our youn friends, 
Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
Y kor 





receipt of the price by HAPPY HOUKS COMPAN 
1 Chambers Street, New York. B—te 


“To Save Money” 
Spend it in buying good 


Cable Screw Wire 


“— 
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LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE | 
GLASS-CUTTER 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


AND PUTTY-KNIFE 





Is a better tvol for cutting glass than anything ever of- 
fered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt ot 
50 cents and letter stamp by . 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 


An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who Fells 
five, upon receipt of $250, or one ot Loveyoy’s Beautiful 
Weather Houses to any one who sells twenty, upon te 
ceipt of P. O. order for $10. 32 


BARNUM’S HOTEL, 
Corner Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ON BOTH AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Complete with all modern improvements; rooms 
suite and single; private parl rs, baths, elevators, ee 
Location unsurpassed, being in the very centre of tashi ® 
and brilliant New York life. In proximity to Churches 
and places of Amusement, and Lord & ‘laylor's, Amold& 
Constables’ and J. & ©. dohn-ton'’s Dry Goods palaces. 
‘The hotel is under the management of A. 8. Barnum. for 
merly of Barnum’s Hotel, Baltimore; 1. \. Green, of Das- 
ton, Ohio, and recently of New York, and rem -¥ 















num, of Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis. 





1°9 Fmithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 10 $300 Double Sh 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles. $8" 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Mate 
Fishing Tackle, etc. Large discounts to dealers or ct 
Army Guns, Revolvers, ete . bought or traded for. 6 
sent by express C.0.D, to be examined before paid for. 





Some think that protruding toes look 
better than 


A SILVER TIPPED 


Boot or Shoe. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICH,, 


THITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPS!4 
cures Headache, Heartburn, Dizzine=s, Pala 

of the Heart, Costiveness, Flatulence, and Dispels aa 
choly, and, while it contains no Alcohol, tones the ©. 
system. For sale by all Druggists. rice $1 per bol, 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


__ He peat 

Printing Presses. ate 
Size for cards, iS) 

$Oirels cares $] Teaiars. ete. 

| ag fen ee taste own Print 
‘or mateurs, # 

and ny making. Send aap i 

circular. Ke’sey & Co. Meriden 








‘GELS 





gasp asa fees 


